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The Old Man's Experience. 
AN INCIDENT OF REAL LIFE. 


Original. 


Ir was in the 8unny month of June, that T paid 
a visit to the far famed state of New York, and 
in the course of my journey called on a few 
friends to the doctrine of universal grace in 
Montgomery county. As the scenery in its 
beautiful and varied aspect opened by degrees 
upon ' me—as hill upon hill rose like the pyra- 
mids of nature to my admiring view—as the 
woods which crowned the vale, and hung in 
masslve yerdure over the verge of the winding 
streams which I occasionally passed, met my 
sight, my heart was filled with delight, and as- 
cended in gratitude to my Maker, for his abun- 
dant goodness to the 8ons of men. 

At length I arrived, after a considerable de- 
s8cent, at a 8ecluded and lovely valley. Sur- 
rounded by hills, and encompassed by all which 
is beautiful in nature, it seemed ſormed ſor the 
abode of the blessed s8pirits of harmony and love. 
A meandering stream leaped and sang along the 
midst of this beautiful vale, interspersed with 
occasiona] cascades, and giving tone and impulse 
. to the hum of busy industry, which abounded in 
| Its vicinity, 'The 80ul of concord presided in 
this place, for the gospel was there known in its 
purity, and the houses of its inhabitants were 
| enlivened by the grateful song of praise to 
| God. as the author and parent of all, and the 
| hearts of many, if not all, were enlivened by that 
| hope, the most excellent of all, which points to 
| the utter extermination of sin from the minds of 
| men, the purification of the whole mass of hu- 
Any , and the immortal restoration of all to the 
holiness and image of Christ Jesus. 

The views, sublime yet pleasing, which met 
| my eyes In this gecluded pot, awakened the 
following reflections, which I give the reader 


Yon landscape clothed in living green, 
Is beauteous in its prime— 

The pleasures all can give delight, \.. 
Which cheer the bowers of Time 

But, ah ! the hues which deck this "Xa 
Are bright but for awhile, ; \ 

And every bliss which earth bestows, 
'Too 800n hall cease to smile. 


Yet, think not that a balmy Spring, 
Fair Nature only hath ; 

There is a Spring, where glorious dawn 
Is 8een from Hope's bright path ; 

That Spring shall shed celestial light 

' . Upon the clouded tomb, 

And with a morn-like radiance, 

Disperse its lowering gloom. 


My soul ! fix not thy anxious thoughts 

© On earthly things and vain ! 

With Time man's life and joy shall pass, 
With all their fleeting tram ; 

Yet, $till remember in each ill, 
That trusting hearts may 8ee, . 

Through faith, a better life bestowed 
On human kind and thee. 


Here, in this sheltered and retired spot, as it 
were that he might be exempt in his declining 
years from the noise and vanities of the life 
whose vicissitudes he had experienced, dwelt an 
aged man. When I first saw him, he was sit- 
ting in the piazza in front of his neighbor's dooxy. 
enjoying the beauties of as fine an afternoon as 
ever danced in sunshine, or abounded in odorous 
and refreshing breezes. Before him leaped the 
stream aforementioned—was it to him the rep- 
resentation of the everflowing and exhaustless 
love of God ? Around him peered the hills which 
lifted their verdure—crowned summits to the sky 
—ywere they manifestations to him of the ever 
living grandeurand power of their Maker ? Em- 


bowering forests were distinct to his vision—did _ 
| he compare these to the arm of Omnipotence, 


which affords rest and shade and shelter to the 
weary and weather beaten 8oul? 1 did not _ask 
whether the scene around Mim called his heart to 
these meditations, or awoke his mind to these 
reflections, but from my subsequent acquaint- 
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ance with him, I was convinced that such sensa- 
tions had often cheered his 80ul, and that his 
thoughts and meditations were wont to soar 
© ſrom nature up to nature's God.” 

When introduced to him as a promwngeve of 

* glad tidings of great joy to all people,* I ob- 
served the "old gentleman's eyes sparkle with 
joy ; and it was remarked to me, that he could 
tell of trials endured in his taking up his cross, 
and of persecutions s8uffered for the gospel of the 
blessed God. He had formerly been a soldier 
of the revolution ; and it was when engaged in 
the 8ervice of his country, that the glorious light 
of the truth in Jesus dawned brilliantly on his 
mind ; and he had passed through the turmoils 
of war and the dangers of victory, to sit under 
his own vine and fig tree at last, to enjoy in his 
declining years, and to cheer the departing hours 
of his fleeting liſe with that hope © which maketh 
not ashamed.”? 

The old man told me his tale—it was short, 
and more interesting from local circumstances 
and events ; and though his memory had failed 
him at his advanced age, (he was approaching 
ninety) he remembered enough to make his nar- 
rative affecting and pleasing. I will give it as 


far as possible in the words of the patriarch 
himself. 


He began : 

*It was during the campaign, which was re- 
markable for the s8urrender of Burgoyne, that 1 
came forth from the darkness which had clogged 


and clouded my 80ul. 
me. 


What a day was that to 
Every thing appeared new—even the face 
of nature itself was changed—its light was more 
\ briltant—its glories more resplendent—its beau- 
\ties more elevated and refined. At eventide I 
yent forth, for my joy was irrepressible, and my 
teart ſull to bursting, I dared not proclaim my- 
8el{—the sentiments I then held were denounced 
and decreed. I was a Universalist, and at my 
avowal of that name, the friends who now 8miled 
upon me, the relations who then fostered me, 
would 8mile and cherish no more ; I should be 
an object of hatred in their s8ight, and they would 
turn from me with loathing and disgust, 

*In my imagination I encountered all these 


evils, yet they could not 8ubdue the delight | 


which filled and choked my 8oul. Still I thought 
I should avoid the Shocking reality, trusting that 


I could cherish my secret in my breast, and en- 


joy the fulness of my hope alone. I went forth 
at eventide, for my heart was bursting ; and 
while 'I should have found none of my kin to 
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sympathize with my exuberant joy, in the woods 
I poured forth the tribute of my grateful feelings 
to my Maker, and in the midst of his works held 
8ilent, fervent and joyous communion with him. 
Even the moon seemed to shine brighter, . and 
the glow of departed day was bereft of its accus- 
tomed sadness. | 

©*What was it which told to those around me, 
that I depended on the universal grace of God ? 
My lips. had never proclaimed it ; was it. the 
more fervent joy which my countenance exhibit- 
ed ? Was it the dissipated gloom which had pre- 
viously clothed my features when error had fast- 
ened itself on my s8oul ? Was it the more gene- 
ral charity which some of my actions or obser- 
vations might have displayed? Or was it the 
Superior alacrity with which I pursued my em- 
ployments, dictated by a new s8ense of duty aris- 
ing from a knowledge of the impartial love of 
God ? I know not. But the next day, while en- 
gaged with my brother in law in s8ome labor, he 
turned 8uddenly to me, and said in a tone- of 
stern 8everity, © You are a Universalist !”” Then 
were my former designs of concealment all 
thrown aside—then with feelings roused, and 
heart resigned to what I knew would be my 8ub- 
sequent fate, I OW my God liveth 1 
am ! 

©'The church acted on my case, and spurned 
me for my alienation from the doctrines of men, 
and for my dependance on my Creator. "The 
pastor urged the necessity of withdrawing all 
countenance from me, insisting that it was ne- 
cessary that I should be favored with no confi- 
dence, that all should ayoid me, and that the 
children s8hould not be oaranitied to approach 
me. I was a branded—an isolated man, shun- 
ned by all who had formerly professed for me the 
tenderest attachment. I was, however, willing 
to be sacrificed to the vindictiveness of man for | 
the enjoyment of the smile of God ; and to him 
who s8earcheth the understanding, and judgeth 
the heart, I resolved to 8tand or fall. I ventur- 
ed, after the malediction had gone forth against 
me, to enter the dwelling of one whom I had 
every reason to consider my friend. ** Have 


| you,” 88id he, ©* ſorsaken your principles?” God 


forbid, said I, that I should deny his gospel. No 
I have not lifted the anchor which -s8ustains my 
goul midst the storms of life ! *<* Then,” he re- 
plied, ** leave the house |! P22 


My limits will not permit me to enter into, the | 
whole history of the *ppſonce of the patriarch. 


. 
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Suffice - it to 8ay, that many were the persecu- 
tions which he {endured for Christ. But never- 
theless, the vital principles of Universaligm had 
* grown with his growth, and strengthened with 
his strength.* _ He had rejoiced in the doctrine 
from his youth upwards until now ; he had seen 
thoge who had been hostile to it, crowding into 
the kingdom of God ; he had seen the sentiment 
advance under the well directed efforts of its ad- 
vocates ; and now, in his old age, he was ready 
to exclaim with the ancient Simeon, © my eyes 
have seen thy salvation, O God ; lettest now thy 
servant depart in peace.” 

At the houge in which I was introduced to him, 
and on the eve of the same day, there was a 
lecture. 'The 8ubject was the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The preacher dwelt upon it, as- 
cribing to the grace of Jesus the only power ad- 
equate to salvation ; he 8poke of the operations 
of this grace, —of its life-giving properties, of 
its ends, and of its glorious conquest, and as 
the preacher further described the issue of that 
conquest, depicturing sin destroyed, death and 
corruption abolished, evil exterminated, and 
righteousness and happiness immortal imparted 
to the legions of the human race, the aged 


patriarch unable to contain himself longer, ex- 


claimed © Glory to God ! Amen, Amen and 
Amen.” D. I. M. 


Free Thinking. 
Original, 


Taz pursuit of knowledge is one of the most no- 
ble employments of a rational being. The 
Searcher after truth is in a fair way to become 
acquainted with thoge things which belong to his 
peace ; for every truth is honorable to God ; and 
everf discovered fact must redound to his glory. 
Our religion does not require that any thing 
Should be hidden. There is no s8ecrecy neces- 
| Sary to give eclat to the doings of the Almighty. 
The wily politician of this world studies to keep 
| from the eyes of his fellows the plans and coun- 
| ter plans which he forms in order to.gecure his 
| Selfish objects ;. but God is not s8uch a being. 
| The more He is known in his Word and in his 
| providence, the more he will be loved and hon- 
| ored. *God is light, and those who dwell in 
| God, dwell in light,” for * in him there is no 
| darkness at all,” It is by coming to a knowl- 
| edge of facts that the Creator will be rendered 


hg momt lovely, and the most worthy of adora-| 


F . 
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tion; and there can be no doubt that the great- 
er love and constancy of angels is insured, in a 
good measure, by the greater light which'they 
have, which light plac#s the Creator before them 
as he'is—a being all goodness and mercy. Here 
* we gee. through a glass darkly,” and there are 
many things which we cannot fully understand, 
and we are called upon for an exercise of faith— 
but when we are divested of. these clods of mor- 
tality, when this corruption shall put on incor- 
ruption, we s8hall all see eye to eye, and the 
wonders of 'God's grace will be displayed to our 
understandings. But it is our duty to strive for 
knowledge in this state of being ; and howeyer 
short we may come of the fullness, we shall yet 
8ee in the character of God enough to love and 
to reverence, No shackle need be put on the 
intellectual faculties, Freedom of thought is the 
path by which the soul travels up to God. It is 
when in the full exercise of the powers. that he 


objects of our creation, We must not close our 
eyes to the light, but we must open them. 'There 
is nothing in _ the creation, there is nothing in 
the Creator which shuns the light. But I would 
distinguish between ſree thinking, and that which 
is called free thinking by 8ome who are deter- 
mined only to 8ee one side of the 8ubject ; and 
who appear to imagine that free thought con- 
sists in permitting the mind to go Jjust 80 far and 
no farther—to think so long as it is conyement 
to do 80, and to close (the intellectual eye when 
something presents itself which clashes with those 
principles we hope to be true, and which we are 
determined shall be true, in despite of evidence. 
That is not free thinking. It is simply using 
the freedom to think as long as we choose, and 
ceasing to think when facts and proofs go against 
our favorite dogmas. Many who deny the pro- 
vidence of God and rail at his gospel term them- 
gelyes *©free thinkers ;' but they are not 80. 
They prostitute the term  most wofully, and 
would have it mean something to which it is di- 
ametrically opposed. I would have every one 
think freely, disdaining to be blindly led by the 
dictum of others and the voice of the majority ; 
but let them beware that while they take a stand 
against popular prejudices, they do not fall un- 
der the imputation of being governed by other 
prejudices—that they are not slaves to a vain 
mind—to a * bold heroical defect of thought —to 
the voice of pride, passion, and sinfulness. It is 


not free thinking to 8hut our eyes boldly to the 


ud 3 


has given us, that we most faithfully fulfill the _.. 
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truth, and think as our own desires may lead us. 
If we follow the leading of our evil desires—if we 
are determined only to look at the subject of re- 
ligion as our passions Metate, and as our sins 
would induce us to judge, we are not free think- 
ers, but we are the most miserable of slaves. 
We are slaves to evil, and dare not think freely, 
We dare not approach the light lest our evil 
deeds should be made manifest. Like the moles 
and the bats, we shelter ourselves in the dark 
caves of unbelief, vainly supposing that because 
we do not see the truth, the truth does not see 
us and search us out, When we come into 
* the glorious liberty of the 80ns of God'—when 
the © truth makes us free,” then are we free in- 
deed—for then we are not afraid to look at the 
light. We are then not afraid to think—to come 
to the bar of judgment and candidly and honest- 
ly weigh and examine all the evidence which 
can be adduced to prove the truth, 'Then will 
* wisdom be. justified of her children'—then, in- 
deed, we are free thinkers in reality, for we do 
not shun any thing that comes up in the shape 
of evidence. We are willing to hear the whole 
truth. Our eyes are opened, and, like the ea- 
gle, we gaze ſull at the 8un of righteousness. 
It is only when all prejudice—all desire to be 
deceived is banished from our minds that we 
commence in humility and patience to investi- 
gate truth. 'Then we stand open to conviction. 
We have, then, no desire to shut out any thing. 
We do not flee and hide ourselves as guilty 
Adam did, when he heard the voice of the Lord 
in the garden. We do not seek the leafy co- 
vert of our own concerts, and make darkness 
greater by hemming ourselves round with a web 
of sophistry which the beams of the sun cannot 
penetrate. No, we become free thinkers in deed 
and in 8incerity. . We strive no longer against 
the truth ; for we become enamored of it. We 

are willing to know the whole counsel of God, 

whether it be discovered in his -word or in his 
providence. It is true that a man cannot be- 
lieve at wall. 
weight of evidence presented to him—but if he 
shuts out the evidence, 18 he justified ? Sup- 
pose that a man should- close the 8hutters of his 
windows at noon-day, and then complain that he 


could not fulfil an appointment as he was una- || 


ble to 8ee his clock, and therefore was misled 
with regard to the hour of the day. - He is not to 
blame because he could not see the hands and 
figures on the clock—but he is to blame for clos- 


= 


He must judge- according to the | 
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ing the shutters' in the first place and excluding 
the light which would have enabled him to see 
his clock. Even thus do many act, who plead the 
want of evidence sufficient to believe in the great 
truths of our holy religion. They first close up 
every avenue through which light can enter, and 
then plead that they have never received evi- 
dence of the truth of. religion, or even of the ex- 
istence of a supreme being. | 
Let us take another view, in which I will en- 
deayor to show how these avenues are closed up. 
We behold a man who is not honest in his dealings 
with his fellow men. He may not commit theſt— 
he may do nothing contrary to the law of the land. 
But he is still a deceitful man. He is, perhaps, a 
politician, and in the habit of using stratagemin or- 
der to secure an office and the emolument which 
that office ensures. The study of his heart ispolicy. 
His mind becomes habituated to the practice of 
dissembling. He becomes accustomed to disguise 


his true feelings, and to profess feelings which ' 


he never knew. He makes complimentary 
speeches to a class of men to secure their votes, 

and they may be a class whom he holds in utter 
contempt, He pays his count to the great men 
above him in order to secure their influence. 

He has a bow and a 8mile for men whom he does 
not love, and but for their high station they would 
be the last men to whom he would bow and 8mile. 
Now this man steps forward and s8ays that he has 
honestly and candidly examined the proofs of 
revelation, and is compelled to say that there are 
8erious doubts in his mind with regard to its 
truths—that there are some things which he can- 
not get over. Here we see an individual who 
has warped the rectitude of his own mind by 
practices the most deceitful—who has accustom- 
ed himself to falsehood — and directed his 
thoughts into the serpentine mazes of error— 
coming forward to declare that he has freely 
thought on the subject of religion, but must re- 
main sceptical. Is it any wonder that s8uch a 
man 8hould doubt ? | Is it strange that a dishon- 
est mind should be blind to-the truth ? Tt would 
be more strange if 8uch a man could believe— 
for the simplicity of the truth dwells not in him. 
He has closed every avenue through which light 
could enter by his evil conduct. He has be- 
come habituated to deceit, and the way of life 1s 
too straight ſor the oblique vision of 8uch a man 
to scan its paths. It is the honest, the humble, 
the pure in heart who shall see God and become 
familiar with his ways. Yet such a man as 1 


* 
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have described would, perhaps, lay claim to the 
appellation of a free thinker ! He is not a free 
thinker. His intellect is bound in chains of 
darkness. He is a $slave to error. He cannot 
gee the truth until he ſorsakes his evil ways. 
What can he know of wisdom's pleasant paths, 
who does: not travel therein ? What can he 


know of the city of our God who neyer enters | 


its gates, and who shuns the very atmosphere of 
the holy ground ? 'To him and to all such the lan- 
guage of the gospel is an unknown tongue. The 
truths of revelation are to these wise Greeks foo]- 
ishness, andto these blind Jews a stumbling block. 

God is liglt—but sin is darkness. There 1s 
no ſreedom of thought, while the mind is under 
the shadow of sin. Men cannot walk in dark- 
ness-with any certainty. But he that is pure, he 
that is morally honest—he that hath a clean 
heart, will arrive at the knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus.. What were the Scribes and 
Pharisees with all their learning, 80 long as 
their hearts were the habitation of unclean 
things ? Did not Jesus prefer a few poor illiter- 
ate fighermen whose honest souls were not warp- 
ed aside with worldly ambition and the lust of 
power ? Did he not say that * these things 
were hidden from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed to babes ?* 'Then let me conjure the 
doubting reader first to wash his hands from all 
that is offensive in the sight of God, that he may 
dare to think freely, and shall have no occasion 
to © preſer darkness rather than light.” 


Why praise the Lord ? 
Original. 


* O, praise the Lord for he is good, because his mercy 


Davin. 


War praise the Lord ? Because his wrath 
O'ershadows dark the ginner's path ? 
Because his erring 80ns shall bleed 
Beneath the doom he hath decreed ? 
Because the groans of those who die, 

In plagues and wo eternally 

Shall fill the saints with raptures high ? 


endureth forever.” 


| Ah, no ! let 8:ghs and wailings rise, 
Whene'er a fellow sinner dies ; 
Can misery make one heart rejoice ? 
Can sights of grief tune rapture's yoice ? 
Should strains of joyful concord flow, 
At cruel scenes of endless wo ? 
No ! reason, conseience, answer No ! 


Why praize the Lord, then ? Why ?—because 
_ governs +4. _ kindest laws ! 
* traise ye the Lord, for he is good'— 

80 cried the holy man of God E 

The counsels of the Lord are pure, 

His favors are forever gure, - 

His merey hall for aye endure. 


| 


This was the Pzalmist's theme of praise ; 
This fed his thoughts—this cheered his days ; 

* This theme outlives the length of time, 
To this the harps of gMWaphs chime ; 
When life had fled | earth's bleak shore,— 
When death and sin attg woes are o'er, 


'This is our theme forevermore. D. J, M. 


The Purifying Hope. 
BY REV. THOMAS JONES. 
Original. 


1 Jonx ii. 3: * And every man that hath this hope in 


him purifieth himself, even as he iz pure.? 


SUCH 1s the testimony of the apostle John. The 
hope which the text refers to, is the hope of 
eternal life in the world to come—a life free from 
malady and sickness—a he in the full enjoyment 
of celestial bliss, perfectly free from trouble and 
gorrow. Hence saith the apostle in the vyerse 
preceding the text, © Now are we the s8ons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we s8hall 


| be ; but we know when he shall appear we shall 


be like him, for we shall see him as he is.* Then 
follows the text, * And every man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” 
What hope ? The answer 1s, The hope of 8eeing 
Jesus in his glory in the immortal state, and of 
being like him therein, and bearing the image of 
the heavenly. 

First. I shall speak of this hope. 

Secondly. Of our having this hope in us. 

Thirdly. Of the professor of this hope puri- 
ſying himself. | 

First. I am to speak of this hope. —Hope in 
man is expectation of some future good. And 


| hope thus understood may be presumptuous, or 
' it may be well founded. Hope may be account- 


ed presumptuous when it has nothing to s8upport 
it—when it has no 8ure foundation—no promise 
in the volumes of nature, reason, or revelation 
for its 8upport. 

But hope may be said to be well ſounded when 
it rests upon a divine promise. And the gogpel 
gives such a promise, saying, © This is'the pro- 
mise that he hath promised us, even eternal life.” 
When did God make this promise of eternal 
life ? We read, Titus 1. 2. © In hope of eternal 
life which God who cannot he, promised before 
the world began.* 'To whom was this promise 
of eternal life made before the world began ? To 
the first born Son of God, who *had a glory 
with him before the world was.* As we read, 
©Who hath saved/ us and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but accorg- 
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ing to his own purpose and grace given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began.” 

To the Son God 8aid a1 will give thee a light 
to the Gentiles, that tiW mayest be my salva-| 
tion to the ends of the earth.” *I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession.* 'This 
hope, which God laid for man, was in due time 
preached to Abraham, saying, * In thy seed shall 
all nations be blessed.* This hope 1s ſor all the 
Gentiles, and 1s come upon them by the gogspel 
dispensation. Their ſaith hath not bought the 
promise, nor caused it to be transferred to them. 
God was always their God in his own purpose 
and grace. But their faith in the promise hath 
given them joy and. peace. 

In the dispensation of the gospel, this hope of 
eternal life is preached unto all men indefinitely, 
—preached as 'a common good. Hence 8aid 
Jesus to his apostles: © Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.* The 
glad tidings of great joy were to be preached to 
all people, as equally belonging to all ; even life 
and immortality brought to light in Christ. Not 
to the penitents and believers, but to mankind 
yet in ignorance and without faith. 'To mankind 
yet in their sins. 'The gospel is preached even 
to them, to give them information and faith by 
hearing. And as 800n as they believe the gos-| 
pel, they will repent of all sin, and turn to the 
holy Lord revealed by the gospel. 

The repentance effected by the gospel—such 
repentance as the apostles preached, was an 1m- 
mediate consequence of belief in the gospel. 
None repented by the apostles' preaching, but 
such as first believed the gospel they preached. 
The apostles did not preach to sinners first, that 
they were lost and undone before God by the 
law ; that they were obnoxious to endless tor- 
ments by a sinful nature, to alarm them, and 80 
by fear lead them to repentance, preparatory to 
their hearing the promises of the gospel. No, 
the apostles knew nothing of this way of preach- 
ing. They preached Jesus the Savior of men, 
and the resurrection and the life. 'That he was 
the Messiah ; and they proved this to the Jews 
out of their own holy book. And it was this 
conviction that Jesus was the Christ, that made 
80 many repent of crucifying him on the Pente- 
cost, and become new men from that.day and: 
forward. It is a great error to suppose that re- 
pentance and reformation are conditions by which 
eternal life is obtained. For according to the! 
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-gogpel, the goodness of God revealed- therein, 
leads men-to repentance and reformation. 

The publication or preaching of this hope is 
encumbered with no conditions. 'The gospel 
does not say, Ho all ye that are repentant and 
reforming, hear ! Here are glad tidings for you; 
but sinners yet impenitent and in your sins, the 
glad tidings do notbelong to you. But the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ states its theme in the hear- 
ing of all, and equally for all, both good and 
bad, penitent and impenitent, fearing and daring, 
that all who hear it, and are found in sin, may 
repent and reform, according to its holiness, 

What if 8inners do not believe the gogpel ? 
Then they neglect the great salvation which is 
for them. But if the 8alvation was not for them, 
they could not be said to reject it. Though un- 
believers enjoy not the hope of eternal salvation 
while in their unbelief, but are without hope, 
and without God in the world, not because there 
is no _such hope for them, for the gospel holds 
out equal hope to all ; but because they have 
not perceived 8uch hope. For the gospel is the 
revelation of Grod's eternal decree of grace, con- 
cerning mankind his offspring, whereby he gave 
them eternal life heſore he made the world. God 
produced mankind (chiefly) for this ultimate end, 
of which end God ordained none of his offspring 
shall miss. For he ordained his Son should fin- 
ish transgression, make*an end of sin, make re- 
conciliation for iniquity, and bring-in perpetual 
righteousness ; should s8ubdue all the rebellious, 
and leave nothing not put under him. Such was 
the * eternal life* which God promised before the 
world began, revealed to Abraham, sang of by 
all the prophets, manifested in the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, and published by 
his apostles to all the world, and still extant in 
the New 'Testament, and in full force for all 
mankind. Such is the hope of the gospel, en- 
tirely of grace, flowing freely from God to all 
men. 

Secondly. I am to speak of our having this 
hope in us by faith.—The promise of eternal life 
made by God who cannot lie, to his oaly begot- 
ten Son, for all the human family, although true, 
is not a hope in any, but those that believe it. 
We believe the record of God, because we are 
convinced of its being true, We apprehend it 
as the truth of God. We hope for eternal life, 
but why do we hope for it ? Upon what ground 
do we hope for it ſor ourselves'? Is it upon the 


ground of the gospel proclaiming a common sal- 
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vation'for our race? If we are able to lay hold 
of this promise of eternal life, we surely have a 
right to it by © divine grant.* It is really for us. 
There 'is no deception in it. -It is no deceitſul 
offer of what does not really belong to us. It is 
not an offer of what God has secretly decreed 
gome men 8hould never accept, but makes the 
offer, to make them without excuse for rejecting 
it. No, my friends. Our God hath no such 
cruelty and injustice. Our God is the God of 
salvation, with him there is no guile. 

The apostles preached Jesus Christ as the ob- 
ject of faith. In their day, all that proſessed to 
believe the gospel, believed in Christ. Their 
hope was in God by Christ. He was their hope. 
But in this day, the conversions made, general- 
ly, are to faith and hope in a man's self. For 
the modern way of believing, generally, is not 
believing in God's free grace in Christ Jesus, 
but believing in one's-self. Such believe they 
have had some preternatural change pass upon 
them, at 8ome certain time. They believe they 
are elect and not reprobate. That many people 
do believe and hope such things concerning 
themselves most sincerely, is not doubted. But 
they know also that they have serious doubts 
about the change in question, whether real or 
not. But this kind of faith and hope, are no 
parts of the faith and hope of the gospel. For 
the faith and hope of the gospel are in Christ, 
and in the heart by him only. But the faith and 
hope of the current religion, are built upon some 
change wrought in man, and the man has hope 
in himself as changed, sanctified and made bet- 
| ter than he himself once was, and than many 
| are, This may be all true respecting some mo- 
ral change ; but a man's hope of eternal life on 
the ground of 8uch a change speaking comfort 
| to himself by it, is not the hope of the gospel. 
The hope a man has in himself, as changed, is 
| built upon a 8andy foundation. He sometimes 
| doubts the reality of the change, and then he 
| loses his hope, But the christian hope is in the 
grace of God in Christ. This never changes. 

3 The believer in Christ, not in himself, delights 
mn pure and upright morality. No man more. 
But then he would think it as vain as worship- 
ing idols, to depend upon any change in himself. 
His hope for eternity is only in God revealed in 
Christ, He does not even look at his own act 
of believing, to give him hope in God. All the 
hope produced in his heart, is produced by be- 


ed by our hearts. 


holding the grace and goodness of God in Christ. 
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So as believers in Jesus Christ, we possess sure 
hope in our hearts. The hope of our hearts is 
not in ourselves, b God by Christ. We 
delight to feel our df and upright, 8worn 
enemies to all hypocrl8P, fraud and flattery, and 
rejoicing in truth for its own noble sake. We 
glory in these feelings as moral graces ; but we 
would as soon fall down and worship Jugger- 
naut of India, as we would make out our title to 
eternal life by these graces. We have the hope 
of eternal life in our hearts, as believers in Je- 
8us Christ, not in ourselves. Are we asked, by 
what means we enjoy 8uch hope? We answer 
and 8ay, by means of Christ. His resurrection 
from the dead no more to die, as our Lord, is our 
open right to eternal life, as the gift of God in 
him. 'This 1s the foundation on which we build 
ſor eternity. 'This foundation 1s a rock, and can 
never be moved. And while our hearts retain 
faith in the unchangeable God, we feel firm 
ground under our feet. 

Shall I be asked, what advantage hath the be- 
liever over the unbeliever upon this ground of 
sentiment ? I answer and s8ay, 'The believer hath 
as much advantage over the unbehlever, as a 
Seeing man hath over a blind man. 

Perhaps it may be said to me, You believe 
all mankind will at last be believers or seers of 
God's salvation, yea and feelers of it too. So 
hath God said, * The blind shall see out of se- 
curity.* *© The rash shall understand judgment.” 
The veil 8hall be rent from all nations. © The 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
Shall see it together.* "This hope, uttered in the 
written word of God, is in our hearts—entertain- 
We entertain it for ourselves, 
and for all mankind. 'This hope in our hearts, 
from the promise of God in revelation, founded 
upon that promise alone, we would not barter 
for the world itself, if that could be. Having 
this hope, we feel rich in the © unsearchable 
riches of Christ.* | 

We rejoice in God as all love and goodness, 
without any malignity towards any. Show me 
one being in any space of God's empire, to- 
wards whom God is not good and kind, angel 
or man, and the sight would mar my bliss for 
eternity. But God is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works. His punish- 
ments are only inflicted to subdue to the divine 
nature. | | ; 

' By this glorious hope, we have, in contempla- 
tion, an house eternal in the heavens, —a life be- 
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yond the death of this body—a resurrection 
body, as real as this. A body all immortal, in- 
vulnerable to malady, . 
firmity and death. As; '8aid, *© Neither can 
they die any more !' po3SWsed of all the senses 
in perfection, but divested of all the animal pas- 
8i0ns, necessary only for time purposes, and re- 
taining true affection for all the family of God. 
Burying all past evils, torise no more tonotice for- 
ever. Living by a diffusive energy of life in the 
breath immortal. Our eternal life will be made up 
in the contemplation of God, and in possessing his 
holy nature. All this we hope for, yea, and much 
more, and God will give us more than we can 
now think. This hope we have as an anchor of 
the soul, gure and stedfast, which entereth into 
that within the veil, whither the forerunner 1s for 
us entered. And: he saith, * Be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world !* 1. e., the mortal 
state, © Because I live, ye 8hall live also.* Such 
is the hope we entertain by the gospel. Wall it 
be 8aid to us, Are you worthy to entertain this 
hope ? - Are you not sinners? We most hum- 
bly confess we are sinners. But we have 8ome- 
thing else to conſess also, that buries all our sins 
out of sight, viz: Jesus Christ — the great 
Messiah, he * came into the world to save sin- 
ners.* He is the propitiation for the sins of the 
world.* In him a © fountain 1s opened for sin 
and uncleanness.' * He put away our sins, 
and in him 1s no sin.* * Behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Jesus Christ only triumphs now, having put 
away 8in, and 8wallowed up death in life eternal, 
as our Lord. Now, let us live in our hearts, in 
Him ! forgiven and accepted for eternity. 

Thirdly. I am to speak of the possessor of 
this hope, purifying himself, as the Lord is pure. 
— Not as to equality, but as to similarity. We 
are only pure by our Lord as the 8ource. All 
who entertain this glorious hope, are actua- 
ted by it to be godly. * Sanctifieth himself.” 
This is the continual work of the believer in 
God. We have no objection to call this gradu- 
al sanctification by gospel truth. - But we do not 
read our title to heaven hereby, but by the per- 
| fected work of Christ in his own person. 

Moral decorum may be inspired by interest, the 
love of fame, honor, utility, a quiet conscience. 
And I confess, however inspired, it is good for 
the community. But I am to speak of it, as'in- 
spired by the hope of the gospel, as having s8uch 


riness, languor, in- | 


a hope by the testimony of God, even' that he 


God that teacheth this holy les80n. 


hath given to us eternal life in his 80n., This hope 
moves to moral virtue, There is a'great differ- 
ence in the sentiment, to be inspired with a res0- 
lution to be virtuous, to gain eternal life, and tobe 
inspired to be virtuous, because we have the 8ure 
hope of it. 'That this is a sentiment maintained 
in the New Testament, will not be denied. For 
we read, © The grace of God which: bringeth 
8alyation unto all men, hath appeared; teaching 
us, that denying ungodliness and. worldly lusts, 
we 8hould live.soberly, and righteously and god- 
ly in the present world. It 1s the free grace of 
And saith 
the apostle, © The love of 'Christ constraineth us.” 
'This is an influence of the most 8ublime kind. 
© Perfect love casteth out all fear.” 

A true philosopher is not influenced by the 
follies of the unlearned. An honest man 1s not 
made honest by fear, but is 80 ſrom noble. 1n- 
ternal principle. So heaven above is holy, from 
internal delight in holiness, which has no mix- 
ture of fear. So every man that possesseth the 
hope of eternal life, he purifieth himself in con- 
formity to God. The hope of the gospel is a 
ground of grace, originating in the benignity of 
God, influencing its professors to good will, 
the fountain of all virtue. 

But from man's want of true information, and 
the influence of -wrong ideas, men have to de- 
plore their past mistakes, crimes and/ errors. 
And this state of ignorance will continue among 
men, till true information becomes general, and 
be early inculcated- in 8ome new way, which 
shall attach the heart of every taught child to 
virtue. So all shall know the Lord. . 'Fhen, the 
effects of this hope will be peace and-quietness. 
Hereby the earth will be full of the. knowledge 
of the Lord. And by the pure influences of 8uch 
knowledge, men $hall not hurt nor destroy. one 
another, But till 8uch a day of general light, 
this bright hope shines only in a dark place, not 
comprehended by mankind in general. \ But all 
those who do possess this hope, are. goyerned by 
its noble principles. So Zaccheus receiving Joy- | 
fully the hope of Israel at the first sight of. him, 
became just and Jiberal at once. So. Saul re- 
ceiving Jesus as Savior, ceased. to-persecute his 
followers. And now. all who receive the: hope 
of eternal life ſrom the .gospel, and are freed 
from tormenting fear, seeing God. is love, they 
cease to do evil, and begin to learn to. do; good. 
This good work is not. perfected in a. day, but 
carried on by the influence of free grace, and 
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continued in-progress, till every thing not good, 
gives way before its influence. 


'The sure hope of heaven must be most sub- 


lime, and its influences surely will be more pow- 
' erful in favor of moral virtue than slavish-ſear. 
The believer may reason with himself and ay, 
I expect endless life, holy and happy. I will 
therefore liv upon earth, as heir of such an in- 
heritance, and not in folly and sin, and degrade 
myself, and contradict my profession. Mankind 
never appear in their true dignity, but as they 
become morally righteous from internal prin- 
ciple, even delight in rectitude, from a full per- 
8uasion of the rectitude and goodness of God. 

How shall all crimes cease among men, but by 
their knowing the love of God ! Hence we read, 
©'This is life eternal that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.' May the sure hope of eternal life be 
a living 8pring in our hearts, and purify us from 
all filthiness of flesh and spirit. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


The Martyr Maiden. 
Original. .. 


Tre torturing pile was lit— 

The crackling flames rose high, — 
The maiden at the stake, 

'With mild and patient eye, 
Looked out upon her foes 

Who fed the hungry fire, 
And thus her death song sung 

From midst the burning pyre ;— 


By the cross of him who died 
Man to save, the truth attest, 
All your powers are defied, 

And your weakness is confest |! 
God who gave my faith, can give 
Strength to battle all its foes, 
Make the heart to faithful live, 

Triumph over thousand foes ! 


Pile the faggots—let the wind 
Curl the fire around my frame ; 
Ye the free thoughts cannot bind, 
And the 80ul smiles at the flame ! 
Angels bright are hovering near, 
Your defiled eyes cannot 8ee, 
Their 8weet looks forbid the tear, 
And their voices comfort me. 


File the faggots ! add the curse ! 
ut a moment is your reign ! 
To deny the truth were worse 
Than the fiercest fire and pain. 
Glory ! glory ! heaven opes! _ 
Christ my love and joy Is there ! 
Brighter, brighter are my hopes,— 
is dark, but heaven's fair ! 


| 


: Be drawn from duty's path 
Into the coward's ways ? 
Hide the truth, seal 
And fear the froy 
And be a passive. 
To bow, and 


Boston, Mass. 
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Religion not Anti-Social. 
Original. 


Never was there done to undefiled religion a 
more 1njurious service than the giving currency 
to the absurd notion that religion is a burdening, 
gloomy, and unsocial companion—more fitted 
for the gloom of austerity and tears, than for 80- 
ciability and gladness. Our Master did not teach 
80. He never left to us injunctions to forego 
the innocent festivities of life, nor to refrain from 
mingling where the 8ocial bands are drawn clo- 
zer—the kind affections strengthened—friendly 
feelings awakened—manners refined, and man 
made more the brother of his fellow man. Yea, 
the Sinless refused not to portray a pious father 
calling in neighbors and friends to join in the 
festive dance, used in scripture to s8igniſy glad- 
ness ; and often do we read of king David's lay- 
ing down his sceptre, and leaving his throne, to 
join in the gladsome throng. 

We regret deeply the prevalence of the notion 
that there are distinct duties and customs for 
professed lovers of the Lord—that their profes- 
8i0n g8eems to imply that 'they must adhere to a 
monk-like rigor of manners and life ; and hence 
if the young and buoyant connect themselves 
with them, they are expected to forego certain 
pursuits and amusements which they have valu- 
ed, and ever considered innocent and truly plea- 
gurable. These notions are absurd, erroneous, 
and hurtful to the cause of truth. Whatever 1s 
innocent before making profession of discipleshap, 
bears the same character afterwards ; if the 
heart is right, the God of goodness will smile on 
the owner wherever he may be, whether in the 
home of his affections—in the prosecution of his 
calling—in the ſestive scene, or in the house of 
prayer. And we believe that the angels of 
heaven would quickly turn from the sighs, 
groans, and ſrowns of the murmuring gloomy re- 
ligionist, to gaze on the throng of happy hearts 
that in cheerfulness and in gladness beat to the 


sound of mugic, and rational mirth. 
| B®, 
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The Ministries'of Hope. 
Original. 


We are all,-more or less listeners to the whis- 
perings of fancy, and ſglffers of the illusions 
and phantoms of hope ; "We live more in the fu- 
ture, than in the present ; and are more satisfied 
with what we hope to be, than with what we are. 
Youth is not the only age of romance, nor child- 
hood the only season of credulity ; for when the 
smiles of hope cease to play around the head, 
and the visions of the future no longer warm the 
heart, the 80ul is weaned from. this world, 
and the grave is gladly welcomed. 'DThe more 
elosely we study man, the more do we discover 
of the tendency of the human mind to the infinite 
the propenslty to extend his hopes of happier 
life in the future ; not to be satisfied with what 
he has, but imagining he shall be with what he 
desires to have ; and thus supporting the truth 
of the poet's words, © Man never is, but always 
to be blest.” 

And indeed were this disposition to indulge in 
airy visions uprooted from the 80ul of man, a 
greater part of the enjoyment of our existence 
would be lost, and much of the stimulus destroy- 
ed that animates man to laborious activity. And 
there 1s a good moral lesson mingled with the 
poetry of the pagan tradition, that, when all the 
guardian deities of mankind abandoned the world, 
hope alone remained, and upheld and cheered 
man amid the general desolation. The unsatia- 
ble desire for things in the undefinable future, is 
the main spring of exertion, and gives all the 
charm that lingers around labor. It awakens 
the mind to activity with the bands ; and plants 
the ladder for the humble and ambitious to rise 
above the common herd, that are satisfied with 
sensuality, and the present ; and causes the parent 
to willingly practise self-denial in the gratifica- 
tion of momentarily pleasurable desires, that he 
may provide for the gathering wants of his chil- 
dren—to educate and fit them to perform with 
honor their pany in the great theatre 'of active 
life. 

But let us view the uses, the benevolent min- 
istries of this tendency of the mind to thirst ſor 
8omething $till in the future. In the providence 
of God this passon of the mind is important, and 


zustains a wise part in the economy of things ; 


yea, with our present constitutions we should be 
miserable indeed, without this desire to prompt 
us on to the attainment of those things which 
are ezsential to our well being ; and every one 


j 
who will look into his mind, will see that his 
happiness does not 80 much consist in the actual 
possession, as in the tendency to enjoyment— 
the delights of the magic spell that hope weaves 
round the heart, and the day dreams of future 
good. 

Every day presents to us examples of the im- 
portance of this desiring principle ; and when 
we remember how easily disappointment sinks' 
down the mind—depresses the spirit of activity, 
and discourages exertion, we find in the reflec- 
tion sufficient to show the great importance of 
this inwrought feeling, that makes man 80 easily 
a believer in the fair visions of the future ; this 
collects the energies of the man who has been 
unfortunate—who has been thrown back to poy- 
erty, and animates him to persevering action to 
repossess what he has lost. Men, women, chil- 
dren, families, are thus saved from poverty, and 
perhaps degradation. 

Of how much importance is this principle, in 
strong and energetic exercise, to him who would 
rise in the world of letters, and who has but lit- 
tle aid save from the indwelling spirit of hope. 
How many who have essayed forth into public 
life, who meet many discouragements, and easily 
distrust their own merits, would go-back to the 
toil of the hands, and slumber of the intellect, 
were it not ſor the vision of the rainbow of s8uc- 
cess that glistens in the sky of hope ! 

This unquenchable thirst for higher and bet- 
ter things, cheers amid a thousand difficulties ; 
s8mooths the thorns of disappointment ; animates 
despondency, and keeps the eye 8teady on the 
high aim fixed for attainment. And whea in the 
heart are planted the good seed of pure and no- 
ble purpose, watered and nurtured by tears, and 
midnight labor, the eye of the cherisher is per- 
mitted to read the promise and encouragement 
given by the Eternal, and written on the tablet 
of everlasting truth—* Be not weary in well do- 
ing, for in due time ye shall reap, if ye faint not. 
*'They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy.” ; 

How many do we see around us who know no || 
steadiness of purpoge—who have s8topped mid- | 
way in the high road to excellence, and bent to | 
earth the spirit that beckoned them to the 8tars ; 
gone back to the folly of childhood, 8ufficiently 
satisfied with the few flowers, and many weeds, 
that spring up around their sluggish feet. 0 
better to be burned by the fire of honest ambi- 
tion, than to be frozen by the ice of passive in- 
| dolence ; — better to desire the wings of the 


* 
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dove, than the earth cleaving feet of the] this we may draw a lesson on a subject of higher 


sloth. 


To enjoy, or improve the gift of life, we need 


a little romance—a tinge of enthusiasm—a love 
of the ideal. Philosophers may reason, and 
gloomy moralists may denounce, but yet the truth 
is certain, that the charm of existence is gone, 
when we do not look forward to better days— 


when all our airy castles are destroyed, and hope 


strews none of her blooming and fragrant flow- 


ers at our feet. B*. 
East Cambridge. 


Summer Song. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


O! ys hours, ye sunny hours ! 
Floating lightly by, 

Are ye come with birds and flowers, 
Odors and the blue sky ? 


Yes, we come, again we come, 
Through the wood paths free, 

Bringing many a wanderer home, 
With the bird and bee. 


O ! ye hours, ye 8unny hours, 
Are ye waſting 80ng ? 

Doth wild musie strain in showers 
All the groves among ? 


Yes, the nightingale is there, 

While the 8tarlight reigns, 
Making young leaves and 8weet air 
- 'Tremble with her strains. 


O ! ye hours, ye 8unny hours ! 
In your silent flow, 

Ye are mighty powers ! 
Bring me bliss or wo ? 


Ask not this !—oh ! ask not this ! 
Yield your hearts awhile 

To the soft wind's balmy kiss, 
And the heaven's bright smile. 


Throw not shades of anxious thought 
O'er the glowing flowers | 

We are come with sunshine fraught, 
Question not thu hours ! 


True Knowledge. 
Original. 


In vain does the young navigator pore over his 
Hamilton Moore, and 8tudy the rules of seaman- 
ship—in vain does the inexperienced architect 
study* the volumes which treat on mechanism, 
and the rules which apply to his trade. It is 
practice only which can make perſect. Those 
rules must be applied, and by handling the tools 
and gaining a knowledge experimentall y, the ar- 
tisxan becomes perfect in his business, From 


importance than the management of a ship at 
Sea, or the building of a palace. By the mere 
exercise of the intellget, a right knowledge .of 
the things which belong to the religion of Jesus 
Christ cannot be obtained. Something else is 
necessary. An evil man may possess a very 
strong mind. He may be a profound thinker, 
He may be able to account for effects in the 
natural world, and trace them up to their cau- 
es, He may talk to you 1in the language of the 
ancient Romans—may dispute m Greek—and 
quote from the Oriental 8ages. . But this is not 
the kind of knowledge which maketh wise .unto 
salvation. No doubt the learned Rabbins of 


| Jerusalem were well acquainted with this kind 


of wisdom. Yet they were astonished at the ob- 
servations of the youthful Jesus. 'They marvel- 
ed at his extraordinary wisdom, as he talked 
with them in the temple, although he was, at 
that time, but twelve years of age. He had 
learned in the school of a pure heart and a con- 
8cience void of offence. He had studied under 
that Teacher, whose instructions are simple and 
powerſul, reaching the consciences and the hearts 
of men. It is no wonder that many persons of 
great learning and profound minds should doubt 
the truths of the gospel. It addresses itself 
alike to the learned and the unlearned man, 
and he who * doeth the will of God ' will grow in 
wisdoin ; not he who merely studies its theory. 
It is in the practice of virtue and piety that a 
knowledge of God and of the mysteries of his 
kingdom are obtained. As we progress in vir- 
tue we progress in this kind of knowledge, and 
many things which seem obscure to the worldly 
wise man, are opened to our understandings in 
a clear, forcible, and self-evident light. What 
should we think of the painter or draughtsman, 
who stood at the head of a river, indented by 
numerous bays and inlets, and looking down the 
stream, should pretend to give us an exact ac- 
count of the form. and appearance of every such 
bay and inlet which diversified its banks-? We 
should know that with all his art and his skill 
the thing was impossible. 'The simplest -fisher- 
man who had pushed- out his skiff upon the 


| stream, and sailed down the river, could describe 


its mazes and its bays and harbors better than 
the talented artist. So with the truth We 
must push out our bark upon the stream. We 
must venture upon the bogom of the river before 
we can describe it, and as we progress down the 
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tide, those headlands that we'imagined to bound 
the limits of the water, and prevent farther pro- 


gress, will gradually open to our view—difficut- 
ties will vanish—the bays and harbors will open 


to us as we proceed—the' towns which lie hidden 
in the recesses of the highlands, will peep forth 
to our view ; and where we thought there was a 
barrier of land stretched across the whole river, 
an outlet will gradually present itself, and widen 
as we proceed. We shall find a way where 
there seemed to be no way.” The difficulties 
started by unbelievers will recede and vanish ; 
because we have come experimentally to the 
work. We have not rested in the theory, but 
have come for ourselves to taste and see that the 


Lord is good, and that * wisdom is justified of her 
children.” 


Lying. 
Original. 


x Pulling away lying, speak every man truth with hs 
neighbor.” Epn. iv. 25. 


Ly1NxG is one of the greatest evils in 8ociety. It 
is a detriment to the liar, and its pernicious in- 
fluence falls also upon community in general. 
Its practice should, therefore, be disapproved 
and discountenanced in eyery instance. 

There 1s perhaps, no instance in which a per- 
g80n can 80 far deceive himself, as not to know 
or believe he speaks the truth or falsehood ; ex- 
cept in those cases of a doubtful nature, which 


every man will describe as they are, whatever 


his own conjectures may be respecting them. 
Lying consists in saying or doing what we 
know to be false ; and with an intention to de- 
ceive. As for instance—a person asks the way. 
It is equally false whether I tell him to go, or 
point in a direction which I know to be wrong. 
It is lying, without, perhaps, the intention to de» 
ceive, to state that as posifively true which, at 
the same time, 1s uncertain. As common report 
, in general, which may be either true or false, in 
_respect to any knowledge we may possess. And 
it is lying, to suppress any part of what we know 
to be truth, when the occasion calls for the de- 
claration of * the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth.” As when a witness sup- 
presses facts and circumstances which have a 
bearing on the case in examination, Lying is 
the exclusive vice of s80ctal beings, and the oc- 
casions and the motives which produce it are 


very numerously diversified. A ſew of these it 


may be useful to notice. 
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There are lies of amusement. Some men nod 
to think that the ordinary matter-of-fact concerns 


of life ; the general news of the day ; and opin- 
ion, duty and science, are not gufficient to give 


interest and life to conversation. They must, 
therefore, invent something for every occasion ; 
or what is worse, if possible, repeat the s8ame 
foolish falsehood which you have heard over 
and over again, Nothing can be more offen- 


|sive than this species of ſalsehood, especially 


to strangers, who know not how to appreciate 
it ; and who are wholly unprepared to judge 
with certainty respecting it. And it also un- 
happily occurs, that this class of story-tellers are 


| generally great talkers ; 80 when they have got 


upon their track, there is no getting rid of their 
whole story. It is like getting within the influ- 
ence of the Maelstrom, and I always resign my- 
elf to despair, when once in their power. It 
may, however, be admitted, that such lies are 
generally harmless—that is, none are imposed 
on by them ; as they carry, prima facia, the 
mark of falsehood. But there is a sense in which 
they are injurious — they occupy time which 
might be employed for better purposes—they are 
wholly unworthy rational creatures, and they are 
certainly hurtful as an example. Besides, we 
never confide in any thing which a person says, 
who is addicted to 8uch a practice. Even if he 
should hit upon the truth, he obtains no credit. 
So just was the remark of Aristotle, when asked 
what a man gained by lying, answered, * Not to 
be credited when he s8peaks the truth.” 

There are lies of fashion. 'These are of sev- 
eral kinds ; but one (generally confined to pop- 
ulous towns and villages) need be named, and 
that only because it is lying by proxy, and is 
particularly injurious, - We mean the authoriz- 
ing of domestics to say, we are * not at home,” 
when we are. This, perhaps, has been suffi- 
ciently censured by a popular work,* which is 
extant, on the 8ubject ; but it will still admit the 
remark, that such a practice is not only despica- 
ble, but it is cruel. It encourages those who 
look up to, you for examples, in a practice which 
you despise—one which you would not conde- 
scend to ; but till, one which you originate. 
Nor 1s this the only evil—your families—your 
children are made liars by this practice ; and 
you are not to be disappointed, if thoze whom 
you thus learn to lie, should do 80 in matters m 
much greater. consequence, 


*X rs.*Opie” 8, I think. 
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There are lies of scandal. One of the strong- 


| 


est examples of human frailty and perverseness, 
is a love of 8candal. It is astonishing with what 
avidity such hes are geized, aggravated, and re- 
peated. Nor male nor female who has a repu- 
tation, but is, or«may be the 8ubject of this de- 
vouring malady — this secret mildew — this 
© walking pestilence.” Whether scandal origi- 
nates in truth or falsehood, is wholly indifferent; 
the ſact js, there is not one in ten but will add 
to the 8tock, in the repetition. 'This is the point 
to which my remark applies. There are many 
more persons who will add another circumstance 
to a tale of scandal, than would be guilty of the 
first fabrication. And probably for this reason ; 
they consider the mischief already great, and 
think it can make but little difference to set- it 
off with an additional remark ! Thus like a snow- 
ball, in the hands of the schoolboy, in a moder- 
ate winter's day,—the oftener it is turned, or the 
farther it goes, the greater the bulk. So this 
kind of lie—in proportion to the distance it pro- 
ceeds, and the number of accelerating causes 
used in its progress, will be its augment. But 
fortunately, like the 8nowball too, it will fall to 
atoms, when it exceeds certain bounds, 

There are 8imilar reasons against vice in gen- 
eral, as those against lying. Though there are 
8ome peculiar to it, its particular evil is what 
now more immediately concerns us. Lying is 
the destruction of all social confidence. All the 
legitimate ends of conversation- and writing are 
8acrificed by falgehood. That confidence which 
we are 80 much disposed to place in the written 
or oral communications of others is lost forever; 

and was lying to become more common, the only 
| Security against it would be to abandon society, 
and every man seek refuge in 80litude, from the 
deceptions of his fellow men. The sin of lying, 
therefore, consi8ts in its mischiefs in community. 
| A liar deceives and imposes upon men—he 
| leaves an example which cannot be followed with 
 8aſety or virtue ; and the liſe, and the reputation, 
and liberty of every man is endangered by him. 
| To 8ecure, then, what all desire—confidence in 
| each other, peace in society, and liberty among 


men, let us © love the truth,” and *lie not one to 


| 3 
another. + od 


— ——. 


Tus memory of God is the light of faith. 


N ever oppress others when thou hast power : 
thy eyes are overcome by sleep, the oppressed 


keep watch, and the eyes of God never sleep. _ 


To Fr Aces. 


Wuzex from the softened twilight sky, 
Is fading sunset's hue, - | 

And night's own brightest, fairest star 
Sails through a sea of blue ;— 

When eve's ſaint holy light is thrown 
O'er upland, lawn, and lea, 

.My heart will often turn to muse, 
And fondly think on thee. 


When o'er the siJent darkened earth 

Night broods her starry wing ; 
And waving tree, and gliding stream 

Their low sweet anthem sing : 

When shadowy ſorms flit fleetly o'er 
The dim and distant hill, 

And tender thoughts come pensively,— 
My heart is with thee till. 


When on the stilly air is borne 
'The sound of sweet-toned bells, 
As of the Sabbath's holy calm 
Their loud clear music tells ;-— 
When the heart's happy light-winged thoughts 
Go forth in earnest prayer, 
Then shall thy much-loved name be breathed, 
And thou remembered there. M. A. D. 
Hartford. 


The Living and Dead Child. 


Original. 


Two MOTHERS resided in the 8samcthouse, each 
having a young infant. 'The child of one died, 
because of the carelessness- of its parent ; and 
this unnatural mother took advantage of the 
darkness and stillness of night to bear her dead 
child to the bed of the other mother, who laid 
asleep, little dreaming of the wild transaction 
that was taking place near her—the removal of 
her living infant, and the depositing by her side 
a dead child. ; ' 

But 80 it was. The mother of the dead bore 
away the living, and left the mother of it to 
awake, and find an infant corpse by her side. 
Morning came,-and she awoke, and horror for 
awhile took possession of her senses—her infant, 
the jewel of her soul, was dead ; no more would 
its merry laugh stir every chord of her heart to 
gladness ; no more its tiny hands would play 
with her ringlets, while its sparkling eyes gazed 


up into her face as to all: the heaven its little 


mind knew ; no more would she have the object 
to love on which she had poured out all the un- 


utterable tenderness of that fount of affection 


which God hath ungealed in the heart of the 
good mother. She wept as she thought 'that 
death had found such a beauty inher child as to 
desire it, and had torn it from/her, as the cold. 
frost will snap the stem, and cause the infant 
rose-bud to fall. | 
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As she gazed with intense agony on the dead, 
the light of,the rising sun beamed in upon them, 
and she 8aw it was not her child ; it was anoth- 
er's; hers was s8tolen, but who had done the 
dark deed ? Hastily she arose, and 8ought out 


the mother that dwelt beneath the same roof, to | 


tell her of the mysterious circumstance. What 
was her astonishment when she saw her own 1n- 
ſant reposing alive on the bosom of that mother ; 
in the ecstasies of joy she strove to take it to its 
own home, but was denied ; the mother of the 
dead claimed it as her own, and would not part 
with it—denied being the parent of the dead, and 
clung to the living child. 

What was now to be done ? What could the 
mother do to gain back her infant ? She remem- 
bered the wisdom of the king, and to him went 
to make her appeal. She appeared before him, 
and the other parent came also to the court. 
The afflicted mother told the story of her wrongs, 
and claimed the living infant as her own. The 
other opposed her, and denied the truth of her 
words, The king was puzzled ; for one said, 
*'This is my 80n that liveth, and thy son is the 
dead ; and the other said, Nay, but thy son is 
the dead, and my 80n 1s the living.' Here was 
a gore trial for Solomon ; he would be just and 
merciful in his decision, but how could he decide 
under the mystery that now enveloped the af- 
fair ? He needed the Queen of the South to help 
him devise means to judge aright, and he paused 
to consider. | 

Light from wisdom's own gifts dawned in up- 
on his mind ; * and the king said, Bring me a 
8word. And they brought a 8word before the 
king. And the king said, Divide the living child 
in two, and give half to the one, and half to the 
other.” 

But how was this command received by the 
two mothers ? Differently enough. Then spake 
the woman whose the living child was, unto the 
king, O my lord, give her the living child, and 
in nowise slay it. But the other said, Let it be 
neither mine nor 'thine, but divide it. Need 
Solomon hesitate any longer ? Need he refuse 
to decide whose the living child was ? No. The 
case was clear—his appeal to maternal tender- 
ness had been triumphant, and he knew that she 
who was ready to see the child hewn to pieces, 
could not be its mother ; but the appeal of the 
other was enough, and he exclaimed, © Give her 


the living child, and in no wise slay it ; she is 


the mother thereof, Arid all Israel heard of the 
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judgment which the king had judged ; and they 
feared the king ; for they s8aw that the wisdom 
of God was in him, to do judgment.” 

In this cage. Solomon displayed a penetration, 
and knowledge of human nature, which we should 
all strive to attain ; it will guard us from many 
frauds, and teach us to read in the face and 
manners. of the deceiver, much that is secret 
within, and caution us to beware ; while on the 
other hand, it will learn us to discern tenderness, 
affection, and the best desires for our good, 
where the careless observer sees only indiffer- 
ence, and perhaps harshness. 

Solomon was undoubtedly a keen observer of 
men and manners—of the outer manifestations 
of the inward workings of the human heart, and 
these observations were greatly important as aids 
to enable him to make righteous decisions., A 
habit of observation and reflection will admit us. 
oftentime into a more correct knowledge of oth- 
ers characters than the most intimate acquaint- 
ance. Hence 8ome will in a few moments form 
a very accurate conception of another's disposi- 
tion, and be enabled thereby to act judiciously 
towards the person ; while other 8ome remain in 
the same 80ciety in utter ignorance, and often 
injure where they intended to please. | 

But the 8tory we have introduced, 8uggests 
two reflections, which may well invite our atten- 
tion. The one 1s, maternal affection and its re- 
lations ; and the other, the result of the wise, 
just, and merciful decision of the king ; for we 
are told that all Israel ſeared the king, because 
of this judgment, as they saw that the wisdom of 
God was in him to do right. 

In the case considered, a child was to be re- 
stored and saved ; it was to be delivered from 
one who had stolen it, to one that owned and 
loved it ; and this must be done in accordance 
with the eternal principles of mercy and justice. 
Like that child is every 8on and daughter of 
Adam that dwell on the earth, their hope of re- 


| storation 1s only in the wisdom, mercy, and pow- 


er of the Almighty Judge, and in the act wisdom 
shall be justified of her children. | 

Sin, under the darkness of ignorance, and in 
the night of error, hath stolen us from our loving 
parent, and our God. _ But though it hath borne 
us away, it has not removed us beyond his reach; 
we are till in the same house with him, and his 
good spirit geeks us, and will never leave us, 
though we may be wholly claimed by sin. He 
knows the claim is falsze. He knows that were 
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we not weak, infirm, and ignorant, we should ; 
never have been in the embrace of the vile sy- 


"ren ; were we not infants in the knowledge of 
our own good, and sleeping in fancied security, 
we should have repulsed the unholy monster that 
tore us from the bosom of innocence, and the 
arms of love. 

But shall |in ever hold its victim ? Shall not 
. the true parent claim its own ? Shall not justice, 
wisdom, and mercy, devise 8ome means to re- 
store to purity and Jove the stolen and weak ? 
'Yes; and to this end God will have all to be sa- 
ved from sin; and come unto the knowledge of 
their true parent, even the eternal God of love. 

The real mother loved the child, not because 
of any good deeds it had done, not because it 
had cherished holy desires, and had prayed for 
its parent's love, but she loved from the sponta- 
neous impulses of her own nature—she cherish- 
ed affection for it coeval with its own existence, 
and she must love it 80 long as the child lived, 
or memory of its beauty and innocence endured. 
While those affections existed, happiness was 
| desired for the child, and she could not s8ubmit 
to see it sacrificed to any opposing power, or to 
| bave it in the least injured. 

So with our God and humanity. He loved us 
| In the first embryo of existence ; he changes 
ot ; his love is eternal and unalterable ; all his 
& dealings must be in love, and issue in love. He 
rejoices. over us to do us good ; and his tender 
| Mercies are over all his works ; for he chasten- 
 eth us for our profit, that we oy be PRrECEIrY 
of his holiness. 
My God ! shall it be 8aid that because sin has 
| 8tolen a child of God away—torn him from that 
| Innocence that nature gaye—exposed him to the 
rude embraces of malignant passions, and is wil- 
ling to let him be destroyed utterly—O shall it 
be said that the true parent will not assert its 
prior and immutable claim ?*that nature's ties 
shall be sundered, and affection annihilated ? 
that unholy theft shall forever rejoice over the 
helpless victim of its arts ? that love will close 
its ears to the cries of its offspring, and abandon 
t to ruin ? 

No ! no! it cannot be. All the sympathetic 
emotions of our nature—all the benevolence dis- 
coverable among men—all the mercy that has 
crowned our lives with blessings—all the gra- 
clousness revealed in Jesus Christ, and all the 
tenderness of the Father's promiges, cry out 


zainst the unhallowed Suppoxition that God will 
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have less mercy than the mother before Solomon, 

when the final destiny of gome is to be declared. 
There are some, like the ungodly ſalse moth- 

er, who declare their willingness to see 8ome of 


the children of men devoted to destruction ; they 


are willing to see the 8word of wrath descend to. 
cut them asunder, and deprive them of the smiles, 
protection, and blessings of parental love. And 
yet these claim kindred with those they are wil- 
ling to see thus sacrificed—they tell the world 
that kindred blood runs in all their veins, and 
own that they are bound by the law of God to 
love and wish them good. 

O holy sympathy ! is this the way thy influ- 
ence is 8hown ? Forbid it truth! How do we 
show we love our kindred ? How do we manifest 
that we ſeel the ties of nature that should bind 
us to our own? It is by mingling in their joys 
and griefs ; by rejoicing at every event that is 
propitious to their good, that gerves to legsen 
their sorrows, and increase their enjoyments. 

The woman that stole the child and claimed it 
before the king, might claim it till eternity gave 
echo to her voice, and none would Believe her 
words. It was the outbreakings of maternal 
tenderness, Preserve the child and slay it not ! 
that told who the true mother was ; and God 
Almighty, the universal parent of our race, wall 
display best the glory, the strength, and freeness 
of his love, when he shall have s8aved every child 
of his power from the snares and false claims of 
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But let us turn to the result of the wise deci- 
gion. All Israel reverenced and feared the king, 
because they saw that the wisdom of God was in 
him to do judgment, to decide correctly and 
just. But if Solomon had divided the child, all 
would have felt that mercy, justice, and all the 
laws of humanity, had been outraged, and the 
people could not love the sovereign. 

So with God and men. There is no con- 
ception of his character that can lead us more 
truly to reverence him, than to believe that he 
rewards justly, and will not devote any portion 
to utter destruction, We love in proportion to 
his love toward man ; if we regard him as loy- 
ing but a part, then we shall thus limit our love ; 
and we cannot love him with all our might, 
mind, and strength, until we. feel certain that all 
—universal humanity, are embraced in his arms 
of eternal love. 

The child was completely in the Power of Solo- 
mon to kill or save ; his word was law; his 
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mandate would have been strictly obeyed had it 
not been revoked; and the child would have 
been lost to its true mother had not his wisdom 
and benevolence devised these means to restore 
it'to her. 

So mankind are completely in the hands of 
God ; his power is omnipotent over them, to 
8ave or destroy ; and his mandate, whatever it 
may be, must be obeyed by the instruments of 
his will, Were he to leave men to the enemy 
that hath lured, or stolen them away from their 
real parent, utter misery would await them, 
But, O ceaseless praises to his name! his wis- 
dom and goodness hath deyised means for restor- 
ation, and he will bring to pass the time of the 
restitution of all things s8poken of by all his holy 
prophets since the world began. 

'Then let us feel that God 1s in truth our Fath- 
er ; that like a good parent he loves and desires 
us good ; that he is therefore entitled to- our 
reverence, gratitude and obedience ; that with a 
father's care he watches over us, and 1s near to 
comfort in eyery troubled hour, and say to the 
tumultuous sea of grief, * peace, be 8till.* O 
how sweet is the thought to the mourning heart, 
that there is a parental God that listens to the 
prayers of the afflicted, and whose gracious spir- 
it descends to 8oothe and comfort in the holy 
hour of supplication. 'To that everlasting Pa- 
rent may the mourner go in humility, and may 
the hallowed influences of gospel truth bind up 
the wound, and pour the heavenly balm of con- 
solation on the aching heart. May heaven in 
the future and better life be, as it 1s, a blessed 
reality, and the goul have the full assurance of 

faith in the all glorious doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. 


«< Deem not that they are blest alone, 
Whose days a peaceful tenor keep ; 
'The God who loves our race, has shown 

A blessing for the eyes that weep. 
© there are days of gunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 
Grief may abide an evening guest, 
But joy 8hall eome with early light ; 
For God hath marked each anguished day, 
And numbered every secret tear ; 
And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here.” 


Think you the gladness of the mother when 


she again received her stolen child did not repay 


her for all her 8orrows on its account ? O yes 
it did ; and when we meet on high the friends 
we lost on earth, we shall forget the sorrows of 


this life in the unutterable bliss of that happy | 


| 


meeting. Our afflictions here will indeed be re- 


-8ubject of religion. 
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| garded light, compared with the glorious weight 


of happiness that will there be given us, through 


the grace of a loving and PREY God, m#. 
East Cambridge. 


Importance of Religion to the Female Character. 
Original. 


To no class of community is religion 80 neces- 
sary as'to the female, and to none is pure reli- 
gion 80 well adapted. 'Dhe amiableness of the 
female character, the refined and softened ſeel- 
ing with which woman 1s blest, the gentleness of 
her nature makes religion to them a welcome 
friend, We may endure the scoffs and sneers_ 
of the contemners of 8acred things, if he is a 
man ; but we revolt from infidelity in woman. 
Sentiments which savor of impiety and irreligion 
are monstrous and shocking when they fall from 
the lips of a wife, or a daughter. And one. rea- 
80N 1s this, the elevation and safety of this por- 
tion of 8ociety is found in religion, and to it they 
owe nearly all their privileges. In no country 
in which the gospel is not known, is the female 
character respected, In all she is degraded and 
despised ; yoked with the beast of burden she 
submits to the degrading toil, while the boasting 
lord of creation rolls in ease or indolence. And 
in those countries you look in vain for that ele- 
vation of mind, that purity of affection, that. un- 
wavering attachment, and that domestic bliss, 
which lives in those places where christianity bas 
refined and purified the heart of man. Find that 
8pot where the gospel has a hold on the affec- 
tions of men, and there you will find the female, 
not the slave, not the tyrant of man, but his 
cherished and confiding companion. And the 
female cannot ponder too well these sentiments, 
that when the bible is taken ſrom 8ociety, she 
will loose from her grasp the blessings which she 
now enjoys, and that when the christian altar 
falls, the highest good of life will be prostrate 
also. 

It is to be feared that many females choose 
their religion more ſrom fear than from the con- 
victions of an enlightened mind, Surely, if 
there is any 8ubject on which a person 8hould 
exercise their s8ober judgment, and which should 
call for calm and serious meditation, it is the 
There are two opinions to 
which all females should give a candid and 
prayerful eonsideration. 'Fhe. one congigns to 
the. abodes of ceageless wo a large 
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mankind ; the other redeems all from sin and 
death, and brings to view that glorious period 
when God shall be all in all. Many females have 
embraced the former, and have given all their 
influence to its 8upport ; while not a few have 
been willing to trust in God as the Savior of all 
men. Why 80 many females should prefer the 
dreadful idea of endless sin and misery, to the 
doctrine of impartial love and salvation, cannot 
well be-ascertained ;. the former is not congenial 
to their nature, nor in unison with the native 
goodness of their hearts, and their amiable ſeel- 
ings. And no one can disguise the fact, that 
many of the most amiable females that have be- 
lieved in endless wo, have been ruined for liſe ; 
many haye become maniacs, more have sunk in 
despondency, and wasted away a miserable ex- 
istenee under its baneful influence. It has made 
the life of thousands a curse ; proved the bane 
of all their moments, and from youth upwards 
has made them afraid to hve, and still more 
afraid to die. 

To the female then, it is a subject of great 
importance to know whether Universalism is true 
or false—she cannot delight in human suffering ; 
the law of sympathy has too wide a range in her 
breast to induce her to sport with human wo ; 
how then can any one sit down quietly under the 
belief of endless wo, and not even ask if there 1s 
a better faith for the. 8oul of man ! 

When the storm lashes the ocean till it rages 
with madness ; when the blast as it howls madly 
past your door at midnight, bringing the dismal 
forebodings that a beloved friend is exposed to 
its fury, or when the- cold storm of winter, and 
the; chilling wind brings the half clad orphan to 
your door, are these of no concern to us, be- 
cause we are safe ? When the pestilence 8weeps 
over a village, bearing in its poisonous breath 
the doom of thousands, are we unconcerned, 


| because its blasting breath comes not near us ? 


Can any one then be 80 indifferent to the welfare 


| of mankind, as to 8ay they care not whether all 
men are to be saved, or a large number be 
doomed to hopeless misery ? Can any female sit 
| down composed, until she has at least examined 
| the claims of Universalism upon the confidence 
| of the human race ? Religion is essential to the 
female character * but let the female be cautious 
that She does not pass by the waters' of life, and 
atrompt to satisfy her thirst at those cisterns of 
men's invention, which yield bitterness, sorrow, 
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Lines to my Friend —— 
Original. 


THERE 1s a charm which vies with all 
'The beaaties of the face, 

Which far exceeds the bloom of youth, 
And every outward grace ; 

And why ? 'That charm through each event 
Of life can make us dear ; 

It doth outlast the light of youth, 
And bless when age is ear. 


'That charm &s0 blest, is of the heart, 
"Tis virtue, and is found, 

Where'er the mind, enthroned in joy, 
With gospel truth is crowned. 

- My friend, mayst thou possess this charm, 

Such is my wish for thee ; 

Then, on a wing of radiant light, 
Thy life on earth shall flee. 


The Inebriate. 


Original. 


On the banks of the winding river S , are 
many dark and almost impenetrable shades. 
Over the broad and rushing stream, the wild and 
shapeless branches stretch forth as if to form an 
awning for any pleasure boat that may chance 
to move along the shore; and the rude rocks, 
half buried in dry leaves and withered branches, 
threaten destruction to the unwary mariner who 
should be driven against them when darkness 
hides the* dangerous coast. Extending about 
two miles along the shore, 1s one thick and tan- 
gled wood, worthy of particular attention. 'There 
are no dwellings within several miles of the wood, 
and. solitude appears to have built his arbor in 
the midst. 'There the wild bird builds her nest, 
and there are none. to molest her, for neither cu- 
riosity nor a thirst for gain, leads man to 80 
lonely a 8pot. Even the land in the vicinity .of 
the wood yields nothing to tempt the labor of the 
agriculturist, and briars and thorns are the only 
harvest which would repay the reaper for his 
pains. 

Standing on the highest rock, on the margin 
of this dark and dismal forest, you can but just 
discern the village s8pire, which is visible only 
in a very clear day ; and the faint notes of the 
far distant bell will reach your ears like the 
« yoice of ages that are gone." 

It is not strange that reports of an unfayorable 
character had been-frequently circulated with 
respect to this gloomy forest ; andthe fact that, 
twenty years before the date of my gtory, @ man 
had been robbed and murdered in the vicinity of 
these shades, seemed to give a color to those 
tales of horror. But whatever might have been 
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the character of the wood, it appeared to have || 


little effect on two individuals who, late in an 
afternoon of midsummer might have been seen 
wandering among its mazes. These were an 
elderly man, for whom the light of the glorious 
8un was shed in vain, and a young girl, appar- 
ently s8eventeen years of age. Her poor blind 
father leaned upon her arm, as they ascended a 
high rock, near the centre of the forest, which 
stood like a s8mall island amid an ocean of green 
foliage. They reached the summit of this rock, 
which contained the nests of several birds, and 
the eggs which plentifully covered the rock as- 
sisted to 8upply them with food. Their little 
wallet of bread and cold potatoes was nearly ex- 
hausted, and they thanked heaven for this time- 
ly relief. As there was no one to observe her, 
the dutiful girl let her locks float freely on the 
breeze, and they spread forth upon the air like a 
Sheet of gold glittering in the rays of the sun. 
The bliad father bared his high brow to the 
breeze which 8wept the summit of the rock, and 
as his wearied limbs tasted that repose which he 
80 much needed, he thus addressed the listening 


geraph at his sdde—* Well, Matilda, for three 


long days have we 8ought him. We have slept 
in the open air ; we have expended our strength 
for nothing. Alas! we have not where to lay 
our head. What shall we do when our last mor- 
8c] of bread is gone ?? 

*F- would tell you to be comforted, dear fa- 
ther,” replied the silvery tones of the fair browed 
girl, *1f I thought you were as able as I am to 
go farther, for I have not known weariness since 
we 8et out. If it was: always 80 pleasant, I 
should rather live in the open air, and should 
think it a blessing rather than a misfortune that 
"Squire Allen turned us out of the cottage.” 
* You are young and tender,” 
man, * and I fear this exposure will yet be cru- 
elly felt by you, my child. I am old and weak, 
and therefore, equally unable to contend with 
the elements. Yet I do not feel particularly ex- 
hausted. I was only thinking of the moment 
when our provisions hall fail, We carried away 
all that was left in the house, and 7706 know we 
have no means of obtaining more.” 

© Yet,” answered Matilda; "we have even now 
eaten free of-cost ; and may not Providence as- 


gist us again ? Is this wild wood which appears | 


to be deserted by man, there are berries 8weet 


to the taste. I have deard that people could 
subsist awhile on acorns.” 


replied the old | 


as you fear. 
last, and what was then said about him ?? 
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*Yes, what you 8ay-is true,” returned the oth- 
er, © and there are excellent fish in the neigh- 
boring river. Had I the use of my two eyes, I 
could twist me a line, and contrive to take some 
of them. I might even entrap some of the game 
with which this wood abounds. But it 18 for my 
gon that I languish. It is to find him that we 
have set out, and even if he has 80 far rejected 
my counsel, can he refrain from listening to a 
blind and houseless father ? Will these Ie 
orbs plead in vain ?* 

* Tt is long since we have 8een him,” returned 
the maiden, * and he is no doubt much changed 
in his feelings and views of things. Alas! the 
courses which he has pursued, may have wholly 
estranged him from us ; yet there was always 
Something about my brother that was good and 
noble.” | . 

© Yes,*? returned the old man. *I will not be- 
lieve that four years have turned that heart to 
stone. When he left us, he knew that I had a 
snug ſarm, and stood in no need of his assistance. 
When he &sees us homeless, and without a shel- 
ter, he will not turn a deaf ear to my 8upphca- 
tions,” | 

© I hope,” answered Matilda, *© that he is not 80 
much addicted to the bad habit, which we 80 
much deplore, as to be insensible to'—— 

* That is the worst I fear,” replied her father ; 
* when he leſt us, he was 80 fond of carousing, 
that he might be said to live upon ardent spirits. 
A long continuance in that practice must have 
effected a mighty alteration not only in his con- 
stitution, but also in his manners and _——_ of 
thinking.” 

*We will hope for the best,” said Matj 
much affected. * Alexis was a noble boy, ba 
possessed a good heart, He was very kind to 
me, and I cannot forget him. I will not believe 
that bad company could ever alter him 80 much 
But when did you hear from him 


* Nothing that we could build much hope up- 
on,” answered the other. *I heard of him six 
months ago, It was then 8aid that he was as 
wild as ever, and was last seen, with 8ome of his 


companions, hunting in this forest; and that is the 


|reason that we have come here, as a last hope— 


but he may be one hundred miles distant from 
us, at this moment.” 

*'There does indeed 8eem to be but a, poor 
chance of finding him here,” replied Matilda. 
© Now had it been said that he was in the habit | 


of coming to the forest, we might possibly m PF 
I think you 


with him in 8ome of his rambles. 
told me that he got his living by gambling. In 
that case, we might, with more propriety, seek 
him in the next town.” 

A melancholy silence followed this last obser- 
vation ; and the father and daughter pensively 
watched the declining 8un as he withdrew from 
their 8ight behind the forest trees, and was fo]- 
lowed by the shades of evening. They once 
more prepared themselves for rest, and having 
commended themselves to the care of heaven, 
were 800n slumbering beneath the wide canopy 
of the 8kies. They had slept about four hours 
when Matilda awoke. The moon was shining 
brightly, and the everlasting silence of the forest 
was broken only by the distant hooting of the 
owl, or the cry of s8ome other night bird, which 
only seemed to echo the voice of solitude her- 
elf. She lay gazing ugwar@ at the 8tars, and 
ruminating upon her peculiar situation, until her 
eyes were filled with tears. Suddenly she heard 
a voice. She could not distinguish the words, 
but they were few, and pronounced in an un- 
earthly tone, as if they came from one of the 
departed. 

* Did you 8peak, father ?? No answer came, 
and 8he knew by his breathing that he was till 
asleep. 'Dhen, happening to turn her head to the 
8ide opposite to which her father slept, she be- 
held standing near her an erect figure, clad like 
a woman, butBomewhat fantastically. dressed 
about the head.” Her long black hair hung dis- 
hevelleg about her shoulders, and many a wild 
rose was fastened to it. About her waist was a 
girdle of eglantine, aud her hand she held a 
long staff, which appgared to have been recently 
broken from the limb of a tree. Her counte- 
nance was pale and wan, and her dark eyes, 
Sunken in her head, 8ent forth a light 80 wild 
and unnatural, that Matilda for a moment doubt- 
ed whether she were not gazing upon a super- 
natural visitant, She half rose ſrom her reclin- 
ing posture, and looking with awe upon this un- 
expected stranger, 8aid, © Who are you, and why 
are you here ?? P 

The Stranger fixed her yacant gaze upon the 
unveiled moon, 'as she answered in hollow tones 

—*I have ought him up, I have sought him 
| down ; I have called to him from the rock, and 
| have pronounced his name by the river 8ide. I 
| have looked for him at the bottom of the lake, 
| and on the tops of the trees. See what a fine 
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present I have for him when he is found'—here 
she pointed to a flower that she had 8tuck on her 
forehead—* this will bring him back, He loves 
flowers, and the rose of all things. Have you 
been watching for him too ? *Tis a good girl to 
it out o*nights and watch for her lover. I watch- 
ed for my husband 80, but 'tis many a doleful year 
gInce. The courting times come but once in one's 
life, and then marriage, and then children that will 
run to the woods, and get lost, and you may 
geek them at the bottom of rivers and not find 
them. They creep into the oaks, and think they 
are 8afe. There ! did you not hear his voice'— 
alluding to the cry of a bird, which was at that 
moment heard—* stay ! softly ! I will come upon 
him when he expects me not. Lie you down 
and 8leep—growing youth needs sleep—but 
when you become as old as I, you will not wait 
for the morning. Your head will ache, and you 
will rise betimes to walk. I have walked all day 
long—and the night is day, for there is the 8un's 
mother'—pointing to the moon—* watching till 
the s8un shall wake up again'— 

*Whose voice is that, Matilda ?* cried her 
father, waking. 

© 'Tis a poor insane woman, who seems to be 
in search of one of her children,” replied the girl. 

The unhappy maniac approached the spot. 
where the old man lay, and looking earnestly on 
him, 8aid, * This is not he—though you sleep 
upon the rocks. He is young, but you are old. 
His feet were nimble as the morning star that 
outstrips the sun ; but. you are like the fallen 
tree that has no more buds. You are easy on 
tiGsoſt down, and you quarrel about your gruel, 
but he flies away with, the birds, and eats the 
north wind? EY 

© Matilda !* cried her father, ©" 
man ? Her vaieg.is not unknown to me. 
words revive t 16 me mory of days that are gone.” 

* Alas! my father, I do not know,” answered 
she, drawing nearer to the maniac—* yet there 
is something in her countenance which appears 
familiar—oh, just Heaven ! my mother ! 

Matilda was able to utter no more. She 8unk 
upon the ground by the 8ide of her father, an 
gobbed audibly. _ 

© Yes, I 8hould haye. known that © voice, ex- 
claimed he. * The tones are hers,” and he hasti- 
ly arose to embrace his wife. She stood/unmo- 
ved while the old man pressed her to his heart, 
and then said, in an altered tone, as reason half 
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me_up, and put keys upon.my head—but I be- 


haved 80, you could not keep me. Well, I have 
come back now—I broke away while they slept, 
and the key was in my keeper's pocket. See 
how brayely I look in my new dress. You do 
not look at it.” 

* Here, Matilda, is another consequence of my 
gon's dissipation. He has broken his mother's 
heart, crazed her brain, and undone us all ! You 
know it is more than four years since the shock 
fell upon, your poor mother. I was obliged to 
gend her away, and put her under the charge of 
others. Behold, she has broken away and re- 
turned to us at this moment !* 

The conversation of the unhappy mother now 
became wild and incoherent, but throughout the 
whole of it, there were constant allusions to her 
80N. 

As the dawn had appeared, Matilda proposed 
that they should get out for the next town which 
was ten miles distant, and there make inquiries 
for Alexis. 'The old man agreed to it, although 
with a faint and hopeless affirmative. 'They 8uc- 
ceeded in keeping the wretched mother with 
them. They picked their way through the tan- 
gled forest, and at length came out upon an open 
plain near the river 8ide. 'They perceived 8ev- 
eral men upon the beach, and a small boat which 
had been hauled up on the strand, told that they 
were voyagers on the river. Matilda whispered 
her father, who beckoned to her to lead him to- 
ward the men. 'The) ,received the old man with 
respect, and when, þGy Fa ye.the name of his 8on, 


hte 


one of them replied that he had heard his name, 


and eyen gave the aation of the pull 
house at which he thought he might be found. 
*We were gglipg a little farther down the river,” 


8aid one of the young men, stepping forward, 


»M , * but if 
you will get into our boat, we will immediately 
go back to town, and set you ashore.” 

The father raised his extinguished orbs to 
heaven in gratitude for even this little intelli- 
gence, and accepted the young man's offer, ex- 
pressing a fear, however, that his party would 
retard their own expedition. 

* No, sir,* answered the generous youth—* I 
zudge that your errand is of more consequence 
than mine, and if you go to the town afoot, that 
lovely girl will find it but a rough road to travel. 
So let me assist you into the boat, and we will 
put up a hand's breadth of canvass' that will 

e the most of this fine fair wind.” | 


UNIVE 


the youth, © 
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The youth handed them into the boat with- an 
ensy politeness, which at once convinced Matilda 
that he was no eyery day personage, and as they 
Sailed up the river, he drew. from her a consid- 
erable part of their history. He appeared pleased 
and 8urprised at the intelligence displayed in her 
observations, until his glances became 80- ardent 
and withal 80 tender, that she more than once 
ſelt the warm blood rush into her cheeks. When 
they reached the town, he insisted'on accompa- 
nying the party in their search of Alexis, and 
told his companions they need not wait for him. 
They went to the hotel where Alexis usually put 
up, and learned that he had just gone to a bil- 
liard room. 'They followed him thither, The 
house was nearly filled with the young spend- 
thrifts of the town, who showed s8ome disposition 
to be rude on the entrance of Matilda, but when 
they saw her followed by her blind father, they 
were evidently stfhckygyith a feeling of awe— 
added to which Matilda perceived that they made 
room for the generous youth who acted as their 
usher, with alacrity, and that their eyes drooped 
respectfully whenever he looked toward them. 

They reached the room in which Alexis was. 


He was just pronouncing a tremendous oath, and 


Matilda knew by his flushed cheek and 8wagger- 
ing air, that he had been making too free with 
the bottle. Matilda at once called him by name. 
He appeared confused, embarrassed, and even 
offended, : 

* Sister, it is a long time gifniee®] have seen 
you, said he,' © and I cannot der y.that your ap- 
pearance is 80mewhat improved—bnl here 1s no 
place for you to exhib. our charms.” 

"wv peried his - father, now 
coming forward—* 1 knowiyour voice, but am 
vidence hasdenied me the privilege of seeing you.” 

*My father !* cried the 80n—* indeed, I did 
not recognize you ! What ! blind too ! - This 
is too much.. I had not thought to s8ee you thus. 
It. is long 8ince I visited you. The fact is, uk | 
other engagements” D 

* Break off those engagements !* cried the old 
nan. Oh, Alexis! let me _8ee you once more 
restored to the path of virtue and honor, and 1 
will die contented.” 

© I am g8orry for your blindness, father'—said 
and am very glad to 8ee you; yet 1 
would rather the interview had taken. place else- 
where. My companions are not exactly. fit men 
for the 8ociety of yourself and my 8ister,.and 1 
fact you must leave me master of ' my 'own ac- 
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tions. My mother is well, I presume.” 

« She is here,” s8aid Matilda. 

« Here !* cried Alexis with astonishment, and 
as the crowd made way for her, the ghastly be- 
ing in whose brain and features maternal agony 
had wrought its worst, came forward, and cried, 
extending her long and emaciated arms , toward 
him—* Welcome to: the Queen of the Kast, my 
gon. This is he, of whom I told you, saying 
that his mother had watched by moonlight for his 
rising. I knew he would come. My head 8til] 
aches, for the ruinous bowl had maddened him, 
and his mother's brain. felt the wound.” 

Alexis s8tood breathless as a statue. For a 
moment the tears came to his eyes, and as sud- 
denly were driven back. Pale as the wall 
against which he now leaned, he surveyed her 
with an expression of countenance nearly as wild 
as her own, For a ſew moments he appeared 
paralyzed, then turning. .8suMenly toward his 
companions, he said, with a faltering but pas- 
sionate voice, © Say not that I have done this !? 
But his conscience denied his words. He beg- 
ged to be alone with his fanuly. They withdrew 
together, and now his grief burst forth. He 
loudly bewailed the condition of his mother, and 
condemned himself as the worst of beings. His 
unmediate reform followed ; and his mother, af- 
ter languishing several weeks with a fever, 
which brought her tothe. brink of the grave, re- 
covered her health and mental soundness. 

But the 8tranger youth must not be forgotten. 
He 8ved for the hand of Matilda, and she blush- 
ingly accorded a most willing consent. He was, 
indeed, no ordinary youth. Possessed of a 
most grxted mind, he also inherited immense 
wealth from his progenifors, and has, since his 
marriage with the fair Matilda, occupied posts of 
honor that prove. the high regard in which he is 
held by his fellow men. The father of Alexis 
has. been dead. seyeral years, but the latter is 
living as man $hould live, and enjoys the esteem 
of all the good and the talented. 


—_ 


Right and Wrong. 
Original. 


| MuLTiyarious have been the systems of morali- 
ty promulgated by mankind: since the foundation 
of the world. - Some designing men have formed 
| codes of morals to Suit their own convenience, 
_ and to further ambitious purposes. Others have 
| laid down rules. of conduet, and have published 
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| them to the world, for the sake of the celebrity 
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which. they hoped to obtain for their ingenuity, 
Although the common sense of mankind, and their 
monitor which heaven has placed in the breast 
of eyery rational being, are guards against any 
very. great deviation from the true theory of mo- 
rality, yet selfich men have contrived to publish 
something new by making the motives of con- 
duct different ſrom those inculcated by the true 
Teacher. Thus we see that Volney admits that 
theft,. robbery, murder, and cruelty are wrong ; 
but he gives as the reason—because they are 
contrary to the law of self-preservation, which 
principle he places at the root of all our duties 
to. our fellow creatures. Here we'see a man 


professing to believe that selfishness 1s the foyn- 


| dation of every virtue, assuming the oracle, and 


stepping forth to teach mankind how they should 
perform their moral duties. He despises the 
belief in miracles, and all other attestations to 
the truth, which imply a higher source of infor- 
mation than human wisdom, while he 1s sensible 
of no imprudence or presumption in setting him- 
self up as the instructor of the world in those 
great duties upon which hang alike the welfare 
of individuals and nations. He can 8ee no im- 
propriety in one man undertaking, by the. mere 
force of human reason, to be a light and a guide to 
the world, on a subject of such vast importance 
that every other theme dwindles into insignifi- 
cance when compared with it. While he levels 
his satire against a belief in 8upernatural inter- 
ference—while he would convince us that no 
teacher ever gave evidence of a divine commis- 
s10n by performing those works which the power 
of God alone could enable him to perform—he 
wishes to be followed by the rest of the world, 
without pretending to any s8uch authority, and 
without exhibiting any such credentials as Jesus 
and the prophets displayed to seal the sanctity of 
their mission. But let us see if he exhibits an- 
other evidence of fitness to be the teacher of 
truth to an erring world. Does he appear to 
possess that purity of heart, that love of virtue, 
and of his fellow creatures, without which no 
man can be judged a proper instructor of others 
in the way of well doing. 'Fhis question is suf- 
ficiently answered by the very doctrines: which 
he teaches. The man who endeavors to make 
his fellow creatures believe that every action of 
our lives must have reference to the promotion 
of our own worldly interest—that we must be 
benevolent only because * one good turn deserves 


another,” and other men will requite the favors 
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which we bestow upon them, may well be mis- 
trusted. We might, without any great breach 
of charity, suspect that in laying down his code 
of morals, he was governed by some individual 
interest, and that, instead of endeavoring to make 
the world better and happier, he was aiming to 
advance himself at their cost. Once let man- 
kind proceed upon the plan recommended by 
Volney, and where will be the security for their 
good conduct ? The very robber, who presents a 
pistol at your breast, no doubt imagines that he 
is consulting his interest in 80 doing. He would 
tell Volney, that in taking a purse of one hun- 
dred pounds in one night, he consults his own 
interest to more purpose than he would *do by 
practising beneyolence in the hope that, in the 
long run, 8omebody would be benevolent to him 
in return. He would point the French philoso- 
pher to those great benefactors of mankind, who 
have perished in prisons, or who have died in 
neglect and obscurity—he might instance Jesus 
of Nazareth—the most benevolent man who ever 
existed. Instead of receiving kindness in return 
for his love, he was spit upon and buffeted, nail- 
ed to a cross, and pierced by the 80ldier's spear. 
The poet truly says : 


* They rendered hatred for his love, 
And evil for his good.” 


Self preservation is, therefore, a poor foundation 

for morality, 'There are a hundred instances, 

where mere worldly prosperity—the acquisition 

of riches and honors—depends on a want of mo- 

ral feeling. It is only when a man makes inte- 

rest yield to duty, that we may pronounce him a | 
truly moral man. I have taken 80 much [notice 
of Volney's 8ystem of morals, not because it is the 

only human invention of the kind, not because it 
is the most popular, but because it places the 
motive of action in a plain light—because it pro- 
fesses to be governed by a principle to which all 
the other human codes eventually lead. Seneca's 
system of morals, and many others look pretty 
fair to the eye. 
framed these s8ystems; and the unreflecting 
reader, after having given them an examination, 
. cries out with admiration, and ventures to com- 
pare them with the doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
Now the reader should be aware, that it is a very 
easy thing to ſrame a tolerably good system of 
morals. 'The drunken father who prohibits his 
80n from tasting a drop of ardent spirits, preach- 
es as good doctrine as does the most exemplary 


Philosophers have, in all ages, | 
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and conscientious advocate of temperance. 'The 
cunning politician who seeks to aggrandize him- 
Self at the expense of his country, talks as well 
about patriotisgm as Regulus could have done. I 
am disposed to believe that there is a witness for 
God in the 8oul of every human being, and that 
whether he choose to obey its dictates or not, he 
still has a knowledge of right and wrong. It is 
not remarkable, therefore, that there should be 
found men, in all ages and in all countries, who 
should be able to make out a pretty good 8ystem 
of morals—but when they have done this, it re- 
mains a lifeless form, unless they can furnish us 
with an inducement to put in practice those the- 
ories which they have 80 wisely framed. We 
perceive that the philosopher whom I have na- 
med, thought it necessary to give 8some motive 
ſor action. It was not enough to know what was 
right, but he "oY give us 80me reason for do- 
ing right. He, Therefore, tells us, that self 
pregervation requires the observance of the mor- 
al laws. It is easy to perceive, then, that ac- 
cording to his theory, a man. may be placed in 
guch a situation as to be above the observance 
of the laws of morality. A man who has an ar- 
my at his command, may land upon an island 
where he intends never to go again, and commit 
ravages without any detriment to his worldly in- 
terest. Acting on the principle of self preserva- 
tion, the Americans might murder all the Indian 
tribes north of the city of New Orleans, if they 
felt certain that no other nation would call them 
to an account for their barbarity. Any atrocity 
might be perpetrated on the same principle. 

But there must be a higher motive of conduct 
—there must be a nobler and more disinterested 
rule of action. There must be a moving princi- 
ple, without which the best s8ystem of morals is a 
dead letter—a lifeless form of no possible benefit 
to mankind. To be convinced of what is right, 
and to pursue it, are two very different things. 
There will be ſew persons found in our commu- 
nity, at this late day, who dispute the truth of 
the doctrines taught by Jesus Christ. But what 
does their mere assent to 'his moral precepts do 
for them ? If Jesus was regarded as a mere phi- 
losopher who invented his system of morals by 
the force of human reason, would a knowledge 
of his precepts inspire men with a living desire 
to obey them ? Would-they not be as much dis- 
regarded as are those of Seneca and Confucius? 
[ think the common sense of mankind will frame 
a reply in the affirmative. It is necessary, 
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therefore, for us to be persuaded that our Teach- 
er is clothed with authority, and that in obeying 
him, we are not yielding to the commands or ad- 
vice of 'one like ourselves, but are doing that 
which is well pleasing in the sight of One who 
cannot err—that we are, therefore, on the right 
sde, and are under the guidance and control of 
the Principle of Truth itself—that, like obedient 
children, we. are not following the devices of 
man's invention, but obeying our Father who is 
in heaven, When we become sensible of this, 
our minds are lifted above the earth; and are 
made 'superior to mere worldly wisdom. We 
draw our intelligence, our light, our strength, 
our comfort, and our 8upport, from the fountain 
of all good and of Infinite Wisdom. This 1s, 
indeed, a great privilege, and when we embrace 
this privilege, we become like the angels of God. 
Those who have not experienced the delights of 
well doing, may imagine that sin does not re- 
ceive an adequate punishment in this world ; but 
those who have known what it was to live with- 
out God in the world, and who have afterward 
experienced the joys of a 8aving belief and com- 
munion with their Maker, know that the condi- 
tion in which they formerly were, was punish- 
ment enough for 8in. When they compare their 
former situation and feelings with their present 
happiness, the contrast appears 80 great, that 
they no longer inquire what future punishment 
1s designed for sinners, in another state of being. 
Will not the children of men be made wise by 
every day's experience ? Will they say that fu- 
ture punishment is needed for sin, because the 
wicked often prosper in this world ? I know that 
they become rich, and powerſul among men ; 
but does this increase their happiness ? Are they 
not full of dismay in the midst of wealth and 
power? Have they more enjoyment than the 
humblest 8wainwho earns his bread by the 8weat 
of his brow? A voice from St. Helena answers, 
No. Napoleon frequently said that he was ney- 
er 80 happy aſter he became the ruler of Europe 


| and the most renowned of earthly potentates, as 
| he was while almost unknown to the world. Yet 


it was that that he had struggled for. His am- 
bition was gratified, but he found nothing in the 
fruit, when he had actually tasted it, but bitter 


ashes. Religion has proved herself the only s0- 
| lace to man in adversity—his only true prosper- 


ity. « Sin is punished by distress of mind, and 
anxiety of heart, whether it be found in the pal- 


a. 


The Star of Friendship. 
Original. | 


'O! waar is ſriendship ? *Tis a star 
Which shines o'er earth's dark plain ; 
' It glistens in the sky of life, 
- 'The brightest of its train ; 
"Tis 8weet to wander by its light, 
With those whom best we love, 
Or gaze upon its glittering face, 
When far from them we rove. 


Sweet $tar of friendship ! hast thou not 
Shone o'er my path awhile ? 
With many have I seen thee risze— 
With many hailed thy smile ; 
O ! shed thine influence, gentle star, 
O ! 8till look down on me, 
And oft beneath thy sacred gleam, 
My heart shall turn to thee. D. J. M. 


The Death of the Christian desirable. 


Original. 


No REL1G10N is 80 well adapted to life, as the 
religion of the Son of God ; and none is more 
consoling in grief, none 80 comforting in death. 
I am not of the opinion that every man who has 
a false faith dies an unhappy death ; but I would 
contend, that die how he will, the death of that 
man 1s not desirable, who 1s not a christian. A 
man with his hands reeking with the blood of 
the innocent ; with the weight of the law resting 
in indignation upon bim, may step from the dun- 
geon to the gallows, with a reckless independ- 
ence, and unmoved and unconcerned, meet his 
ſate with a s8mile. Though 8uch an one might 
die calm, and exhibit not a single emotion of 
horror, still who would desire 8uch an end ? 
Many atheists have, no doubt, died calm, and 
to all appearance at peace. Go stand beside the 
bed of a dying atheist, hear him with his last 
breath deny the existence of a God ; hear him 
rebuke the folly of those who trust in God, and 
assert, that, like the beast, so they he down to 
rise no more, and would you pray that your last 
end might be such- as his ? | 
Go to the spot where lies the child of sickne 
and pain—see one drawing near his end who has 
no ' faith in Christ, no hope for the future, one 
who is 8trong in delusion and sincere in his pre- 
tensions ; draw near to his bggside, and hear his 
last words—-* I have no faith in your Savior, no 
confidence in his word, I believe not his mes- 
8age, I receive not his testimony. A few hours, 


and I'shall cease to be ; I ** shall say to corrup- 


tion, Thou art my father, and to the worm, Thou 
art my mother.” Let no solemn dirge be chant- 
ed at my funeral ; let no prayer ascend to the 
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Father of Mercies ; let no supplication, no voice (; 
"of sympathy be heard when I am buried. And 


as the beast lieth down unwept, and unhonored, 
80 let me die, nor let the melancholy peal of the 
passing bell announce to the world that another 
has been added to the congregation of the dead. 
Farewell thou glorious sun, never more 8hall I 
behold thy clear shining; and ye moon and 
stars, whose beauties I shall contemplate no 
more, farewell! And thou fair and beautiful 
earth, and all thou dost contain, all, all must I 
leave forever ; for me there is no hope. And 
friends and neighbors, kind though you have 
been, and painful the parting, yet the 8eparation 
must be forever, we meet never again, No 8un 
will gild the future for me ; no life will triumph 
over my death, but endless night is my portion, 
and blackness and darkness my only inheritance.” 

Behold such scene, and on the bended knee of 
supplication, you would pray to the Father of 
Mercies, that s8uch an end might not be yours. 

The christian dies a happy death, and all who 
gee him die, must say with Balaam : © Let my 
last end be like his.* Reconciled to the wise 
government of God, he calmly awaits the decree 
of heaven—cheered by his faith in the gospel of 
Jesus, he 1s comforted in his hours of sickness 
and pain ; in possess10n of that lively hope which 
is an anchor to the soul, he bids farewell to all 
that is dear to him on earth, believing in that 
ingathering of all things to God, when a ransom- 
ed universe shall be owned and blessed. Filled 
with peace and joy in DERFERg, bow calm his 
exit, — 


* Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor do the weary, worn out winds expire 80 80ft.? 


* Life's duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies ; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
** How blessed the righteous when he dies.” ? 


M. H. $8, 


Closing Remarks of an Address before a Female 
Charitable Society. 


Original. 
AT a time when sgcieties, which we cannot call 
charitable, are multiplying wit} .2 rapidity that 
8eems to threaten a speedy exhaus8tion of the fund 
of names furnished by the apocalyptic beast, it is 


a pleasure_ not to be lightly esteemed, to find 


here and there a 80ciety, Ccomposed of christian 
women, more charitable in their doings-thanin 


their professions ; and in their meagures and 


proceedings to do good, conforming to the doe- 
trines of their Divine Lord—peaceably pursuing 
the quiet path of domestic charities—content' in 
the bestowment of alms to relieve the distressed, 
for the 8ole gratification which the charity itself 
affords. Of this character, I am happy to say, 
is the one, whoge members are this evening con- 
vened in annual meeting. Permit me, then, to 
tender you congratulations upon having organiz- 
ed yourselves into a society, for the promotion 
of objects embraced by strong and urgent scrip- 
ture injunctions, suited to the native benevolence 
and purity of your hearts, and accordant with 
the best feelings and wishes of the philanthro- 
pist. I can wish you no greater recompense .on 
earth for your labors of love, than your being 
fully sustained in them, and enabled:to extend 
the s8ame in a degree equal to the goodness of 
your natures. That you are not to be deprived ; 
of this reward, it is devoutly believed the result 
of this meeting will prove. | 

Yours 1s the cause of real charity ; the duties 
of which are all found in your own true sphere of 
action—that meek, sincere, and retired walk in 
human society, which Providence has 80+ abun- 
dantly qualified you to adorn. Long may you 
be useful and happy therein. | And heaven grant, 
that your influence and exertions may never be 
drawn aside from this plain path of your duty. 
Woman, in all ages, has proved herself worthy 
of that distinguighed appellation given by her 
Creator in yiew of the connection which she was 
to 8ustain - with man, in the toils, the sgorrows, 
and joys of life—* A help, meet for him.” There 
is no name that so happily bespeaks the- true 
course of her duties—* an help!” Though this 
seems clearly to imply, that.she is not to lead in 
the concerns and allotments of life, yet it as 
clearly indicates that she'is to be consulted and 
looked up to for aid. And how forcibly does the 
experience of man teach him, that amidst all the 
changing -scenes of his earthly pilgrimage, in 
prosperity and in adversity, and especially in the 
chamber of sickness and death, woman has pro- 
ved herself what the benevolence of God design- 
ed her to be—* an uELy,* 8witable for ham. 

Be assured that this experience has convinced 
us, my respected friends, that we can employ no 
agents 80 good, 80 faithſul, and 8 truly qualified 
by nature, to discharge our duties of -christian | 
charity towards the s8ick and s8uffering. poor, as 
you. We acknowledge with ſeelings of respect 
and gratitude, in these good works, your 8upert- 
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ority.- In vain do. we 8trive to excel, yea, in yain 
to equal you, in sy mpathizing with the forlorn, 
Soothing the pangs of the distressed, in dispen- 
sing, in the right manner, and with a proper 
Spirit, of our earthly 8ubstance, to relieve the 
needy, and in smoothing the pillow of death. In 
these you are privileged. 'This is your peculiar 
and honored province. 
prove as yielding to your calls in this sacred of- 
fice, as they have. always been to your personal 
graces and virtues. The various mediums 
through which you find it convenient to operate 
upon the feelings of man, to 8gmooth the more 
rugged features of his disposition, and incline 
the rigor of his temperament somewhat to the 
side of tenderness and pity, must have taught 
you the strength of your influence over him. 
'Those mediums of your influence, are as multi- 
farious as the 'springs of human action. 'The 
most obdurate monarchs of the earth, have con- 
fessed its power ; and to the honor of your na- 
tures it is confessed, that the degree of justice 
and mercy which has rendered tolerable the ab- 
80lute despotism of their thrones, has often been 
ascribed to the gentle and kindly influence of 
woman. May her 8way 1n these things never 
diminish. It is a despotism of goodness, and the 
glory of her who exercises it. Let not its power 
be denied on the present occasion. 

Men are denominated the comps of this lower 
creation ; and we pronounce christian women the 
ANGELS of mercy that surround their thrones ; 
and charity forbid, that we should permit these 
messengers of compassion and love, to endure a 
painful idleness, from a lack of -Me proper au- 
| thority and means to go forth upon their minis- 
trations of benevolence, while sorrow is an ingre- 
| dient in the lot of our race. 
| Man's nature 8eems ordained to face the storms 
| of fortune ; but woman's to win them by gen- 
| tleness into calm and sunshine ; or to disperse 


them by the assiduities of an unyielding affec- 


tion. Though the greatest degree of fortitude 
| may have been ascribed to him, it is yet ques- 
 tionable, if he that braves rather than she that 
| pacifies the tempest, has justly the pre-eminence 
| In that virtue, That this tendency of her char- 
acter is the best qualification for a prompt and 
patient discharge of domestic charities, is intui- 
tively obvious. Let us then, with confiding 
cheerfulness, qualify her with the more 8ubstan- 
tial means than good wishes, for the performance 
| 14. 


j of these duties. 


And may our wills ever || 


Then may we heartily, and with 
a good conscience, bid her © God speed. . 

A few words to this congregation in behalf of 
the objects of this society, and we close. While 
the most liberal donations for professed charita- 
ble objects, cannot always be received as the 
fruits of a truly charitable spirit, yet a mere. pro- 
fession of charity cannot be 8ustained by such as 
possess the good things of this life, without im- 
parting thereof for the relief of the unfortunate 
poor. An apostle has decided, that though we 
may 8peak, charitably, with tongues of men and 
angels—though we may have the gift of prophe- 
cy, and understand all mysteries and knowledge, 
possessing faith to remove mountains—though 
we may bestow all our goods to feed the poor, 
and give our bodies to be burned ; yet all this 
may prove but sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal. Genuine charity may, nevertheless, be 
wanting, Notwithstanding this testimony as- 
Sures us, that, to bestow our all to feed the poor, 
may 8til] fail to prove us truly charitable, yet the 
s8ame divine authority sjgnificantly inquires : 
*Whoso hath this world's goods, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him ?* We may be as constant in obger- 
vance of Sunday as the s8un in the heaveng—as 
regular in attendance upon the rites of religion 
as the moon in its changes—as firm in adherence 
to the traditions of the church, as the globe in its 
revolutions—we may drown the roar of the deep 
in loud praying upon the house top, and in sound- 
ing the trumpet of our charities at the corners of 
the streets—we may weep floods of sorrow at the 
gufferings of our race ; yet, if we possess this 
world's goods, and * deliver not the needy when 
he crieth, the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper,” what are our tears but those of the croc- 
odile—our christian professions, but whited sep- 
ulchres, and our vaunting pretensions to charity 
but empty, noisy cymbals ? 

Fathers, husbands, and young men ! ! I havea 
petition to present you. It comes from your 
wives, your mothers, your sisters and daughters. 
Will you hear me on their behalf? They ask 
you for a contxibution to aid the benevolent in- 
terests of their-humble society for the relief of 
the destitute. A dreary and inclement season 
appraaches. They have fears, too well ſounded, 
that the unfortunate poor will suffer from want 
of the indispensables of life. 'These. appreben- 
sions have induced them, in the unsophisticated 
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goodness of their hearts, to adopt this method 
for possessing themselves with a small fund, that 
it may be in their power to afford relief, when 
circumstances require, Shall they have the 
fund ? You know these christian women—your 
humble petitioners—they are your household 
gods ; and you know the use they will make of 
the means you shall entrust them with, for be- 
nevolent purposes. They ask no other recom- 
pense for visiting and relieving the sick and the 
needy, but the pleasure of 80 doing. Shall we 
not sce to it then, lest from want of -means to 
give relief, that pleasure which they claim as 
their only reward, prove to them in more than 


one sense, a melancholy one. 3.0. W. 
Lynn, Mass. 


The Conversiom. 


Original. 


I WALKED out at the close of a mild day, to enjoy 
the fragrance of the pure air, and rich was the 
drapery of the western skies'as the sun descend- 
ed behind the hills. All was still, save now and 
then could be heard the soft notes of the whip- 
poor-will as they stole along the gentle breezes 
of the South—the quick step of some laborer re- 
turning from his daily task, or the ripple of some 
running brook. My wanderings led me to the 
edge of a wood, through which ran a cooling 
stream, and on its green and flowery banks I sat 
down to hold 8weet communion with absent 
friends, and to meditate on the wisdom and good- 
ness of the great Creator. I had been thus 
geated but a few moments, when on turning 
round, I saw at a s8hort distance from me, a fe- 
male busily engaged in reading. LT could not 


"gain a fair view of her face, for she 80on raised 


her eyes, and seeing me, hastily departed. My 
curiosity was excited to know who she was, and 
what was the book she was perusing ; I resol- 
ved to return again to that place on the next eve, 
in hope to find her there, and gain, if possible, 
8ome knowledge of her. I returned home, and 
on the next evening resorted to the spot earlier 
than usual, and gecreted myself ſrom her view ; 
she came, and took the same zeat.as before, and 
commenced reading very earnestly, but in an- 
other book. She made but a short 8tay, and in 
gone agitation departed ; as 8he arose 8he let 
fall her handkerchief, and I let her pass on with- 
out calling to her, thinking that the possession 
of it would be the means of an introduction"to 


her, who by the name on the Trl I 
found to be © Adaline Clarence.” 
Two days had not passed after this occurrence, 
when I was invited to make a visit to a stranger 
who had lately moved into the village. I ac- 
cepted the invitation, and in company with Hen- 
ry B— and his cousin Harriet went; my surprise 
was great on entering the house, to behold Ada- 
line Clarence. I was made acquainted with Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson, with whom Adaline resided, 
and their 8on and daughter, and 8hould' have 
been much better pleasgd with them, if it were 


not for their cold, reserved, formal manners, 


'The evening was not ſar spent before I became 
acquainted with the many personal and mental 
charms of Miss Clarence, and felt myself in the 
company of a superior mind. When we return- 
ed home, I inquired of Harriet respecting Miss 
Clarence, and ſound that she was an old ac- 
quaintance—had been adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. when quite young, and was much attached to 
them ; they were professed believers in the doc- 
trine of endless wo, had educated Adaline in the 
game faith, and she knew not the principles of 
any other; but she possessed an inquiring 
mind, and Harriet had held 8some conversations 
with her, that had awakened her attention a little 
toward a more generous faith. By searching 
the Bible she had found -* the pearl of great 
price,” and avowed her discovery to her friend. 
She had often heard Mr. and Mrs. J. and others 
remark with great warmth, that Universalism 
was a licentious doctrine, and this had kept her 
from its advocates ; but soon $he learned to rea- 
son for herself, and thus she questioned her 
mind—* How could a belief in God's infinite and 
impartial love for all his children, and that he 
will have all to besaved and come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, lessen their love and rever- 
ence toward him ? Would a child, after knowing 
the unbounded love and affection a parent has 
for him, and the interest he took in his welfare, 
love that parent less than before ? © Certainly 
not,* was the reply of conscience. 
Harriet lent her 8everal books of instruction 
in religious truth, and it was reading 8ome of | 
these, I first discovered her. As she posgessed | 
a mind open to candid argument and gvund rea- 
g0nihg, 8he 800n became fully convinced of the | 
truth of a world's salvation, and was ready to 
avow it openly. Truth makes the weak 8trong, 
and gives confidence\-to the timid. Adaline 


found it to be 80, for when Mr. and Mrs. Johns0n | 


a - 
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” by harsh treatment made their home disagreea- 
ble to her, she felt nerved to encounter. any tri- 
als rather than deny her faith. She wrote to an 
uncle informing him of her situation, and he 
kindly offered her an asylum at his house, whi- 
ther she went, and from which she departed not 
till 8he left it a bride. Happy has been her lot 
8since, and providence has 80 ordered events, that 
she has been made the benefactor of the family 
who once persecuted her. They had been hum- 
bled while she was exalted, and she proved the 
guperior excellence of her faith by her actions. 
Love the truth, kind reader, and fear not the 


cons8equences. : 9p a © 
Westbrook, Me. 


"Tlustrations of Scriptural Figures. 
Original. 


I. PsALM lvi. 8: © Put thou my tears into thy bottle.” 


Ta1s is a most 8ingular expression, and to ordi- 
nary readers unintelligible, but is very expres- 
8ive when we consider one of the Persian cus- 
toms. On gome mournful occasion, when a mul- 
titude is assembled, it is a custom for a priest to 
g0 about to each person while they are weeping, 
with a piece of cotton in his hand, and with this 
he carefully collects the falling tears, which he 
then s8queezes into a bottle, preserving them with 
the greatest caution. This practically illustrates 
the Psalmist's desire to have the memory of his 
grief preserved—* Put thou my tears into thy 
bottle.” A similar custom was known among the 
Greeks and Romans. 


Some Persians, it is 8aid, beliffe that in the 


agony of death, when all medicines have failed, 
a drop of tears collected in the above manner, 
put into the mouth of a dying man, has been 
known to revive him ; and it is for 8uch use that 
they are collected. 


It. Marx xii. 39: © Who love the uppermost places at 


feasts.? 


Wan a Persian enters an assembly, aſter hay- 
ing left his shoes without, he makes the usual 
Salutation of © Peace be unto you !* which salu- 
tation is addresged to the whole ass8embly, and 
this is 8aid to be saluting the house ; Matt. x. 
12, He then meagures with his eye the degree 
of rank to which he holds himself entitled; and 
8straightway wedges himselſinto the line of guests, 
| without offering any apology for the general dis- 


| turbance he produce 8... Mollahs, the Persian 
scribes, are remark 


k 1 le for their arrogance in h 


 gcruple to do, 


[anoking a higher cont than fo which they are en- 


titled ; and they will bring to mind the caution 
that- our Savior gave the Jews against their 
8cribes, whom among other things he charac- 
terizes as loving © the uppermost places at feasts; 
thus setting forth their presumptuous arrogance 
in-clear colors. | 

The master of the entertainment has the privi- 
lege of placing any one as high in the ranks of 
the as8embly as he may choose ; and for him to 
call or beckon a person to take a higher seat, is 
a mark of esteem and honor. This serves to il- 
lustrate the language of our Lord, as ee Luke 
xiv. 8—11. 


INI. MaATr. xx. 3-7: Laborers in the vineyard. 


A TRAVELLER through Persia remarks that he 8aw 
in a public square, that served for a market 
place, every morning a numerous body of peas- 
ants collected, with spades in their hands, wait- 
ing to be hired for the day to work in the sur- 
rounding fields. 'This custom is a most happy 
illustration of our Savior's parable of the labor- 
ers in the vineyard ; and the traveller adds, that 
he was struck more forcibly with the illustration 
when he passed the 8ame place late in the day, 
and till found * others standing idle,* and re- 
membered his words—* Why stand ye here all 
the day idle ?* as most applicable to their situa- 
tion ; for in putting the 8ame question to them, 
they answered, * Because no man hath hired 
us !' 


IV. Prov. xvii. 19 : © He that exalteth his gate seek- 
eth destruction.? 
In Persia a poor man's door or gate, is 8carcely 
three feet high : and this is a precautionary 
measure, to hinder the servants of the great from” 
entering in on horseback, which, when any act” 
of oppression is going on, they would make no 
But the habitation of a man in 
power is known by his gate, which is generally 
elevated in proportion to the vanity of its owner. 
A loſty gate is one of the insignia of royalty, and 
this must have been the same in ancient days, 
avhich accounts for the many figures of the gates 
of Zion, on and the City, conveying 


LITE at < a lofty gate to a building 80 
much attracts the public eye, that it is now care- 
ſully avoided byzthose who fear to be accounted 
rich, lest it should*excite the cupidity of their 
governors. The merchants of Ispahan, for in- - 
Stance, 9w® of whom are very rich, have pur- 
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pogely mean entrances to their houses, whilst 
their interiors are ornamented with great luxury. 
In Turkey the vanity of some people is 8uch, 
that when the building is of itself a small one, 
they will build a gate to it large enough for a 
palace ; but they generally finish by paying dear 
ſor their ostentation. , Solomon may even now 
be with them a wise adviser—* He that exalteth 
his gate, s8eeketh destruction.” 


V. PRov. xxv. 18; * As the cold of snow in the time of 
harvest, 80 is a faithful messenger to them that send him ; 
for he refresheth the s0ul of his masters.*; 


TH1s is a most 8ingular comparison, for we should 
think that © the cold of snow in the time of har- 
vest,* would be any thing but acceptable. A 
knowledge, however, of the 8ource of the simile, 
makes the comparison very striking, and thus we 
find it to be. The mountains of Lebanon are of 
high elevation, s8ome parts of them being always 
covered with 8now, which is brought down to 
cool the drink of the inhabitants of the country. 
In that warm climate what can be more grateful 
than the cold of snow' in the laborious * time of 
harvest? to cool the refreshing drink! It is in- 
deed like * a faithful messenger to them that 8end 
him, for he refresheth the 80ul of his masters.” 


VI. Zecn. ii. 5: © For I, saith the Lord, will be unto 


her a wall of fire round about, and will be the glory in the 
midst of her.” 


© A WALL of fire* seems to be a 8ingular expres- 
si0n as denoting an encouraging promise, but 
was most eloquently impressive to those to whom 
it was addressed. We readily discover its pro- 
priety by referring to a custom among the eas- 
tern shepherds and travellers, who, in order to 
protect their flocks and tents from the attacks of 
wild beasts, at night built fires all around them, 
over which the most furious animals dare not 
pass. When roused from their s}umbers by the 
roar of the ferocious beast, how much must they 
rejoice in the protection of their wall of fire, 


that defended the circle in which were their| 


flocks, their property, and themselves. mY 


The Shades of Auburn. 
Original. 


O! AuBURN! sweet Auburn ! ho 7 b o tar 
Bright Flora with blossoms is wreathing thy glades ! 
Fair nature bends o'er thee her beautiful brow, 


And earth has no garden more 8weet than art thou ? 


O! Auburn ! sweet Auburn! why do we delight 

In the scenes and the joys which within you unite ? 
Why seek we thy sbelter? Why wander we through 
Thy groves and retreats with a bliss ever new ? 
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O! Auburn ! eweet Auburn ! thy borders enclose 
'The good and the famed, in a peaceful repose ; 
In quiet beneath thy till foliage rest 

'The ashes of those, whom, in life we loved best. 


O! Auburn ! sweet Auburn ! for this do we love, — 
For this do we wander thy beautiful grove ; 

And oft may the mourner unto thee repair, 

And think of the lost who are slumbering there. 


O! Auburn ! sweet Auburn ! thou home of the dead ! 
Still hallow their rest with thy beauty and shade, 
Until life shall remodel their sanctified dust, 

And a place still more holy receive them in trust. 


D. J. M. 
Westbrook, Me. 


Obituaries. 
Dix, in Boston, May 21st, Mrs. DzBoran Os- 
GooD, aged 51 years. 

Although the 8olemn event that calls forth this 
notice, occurred some time since, yet we refer 
to it ſrom a desire to record in our pages a slight 
tribute to her worth. Mrs. Osgood was one of 
those who greatly benefit community by a faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of their s8ocial rela- 
tions, and who in all their intercourse with the 
world, are manifestly actuated by a friendly and 
peaceable spirit. A lengthened eulogy upon all 
the minute traits of her excellent character, could 


[not set forth one half that is felt by those who 


intimately knew and dearly loved her ; and her 
best eulogy is the memory of her goodness trea- 
sured in the affections of many. 

Mrs. O. about a year since connected herself 
with the church under the pastoral care of Rey. 
Sebastian Streeter of this city, and she adorned 
her doctrine. # gives us much pleasure to say 
that she foundMn herreligion a sustaining power 
during her last illness, and it enabled her to de- 
part this life perfectly resigned to the will of Him 
who is the giver of life eternal. May the cons0- 
lations of the same blessed gospel be imparted to 
the bereaved relations and friends, and be it 
theirs and ours ever to remember, that if we 
would rightly pay respect to departed worth, we 
8hould 8eek to imitate their virtues, for that 1s 


|| the-sincerest praise. 
| Duzy. in Charlestown, July l1st, Miss Harrier | 
|| S., daughter of Mr. Ira Thorp, aged 13 years 
|| and 7 months. | 


She was a child of bright promise, and the 


|| moral beauty of her conduct endeared her to a 
|| large circle of friends and acquaintances. Her | 
|| digease was the consumption, that bears away 80 
|| many of the excellent of the land, and the pain 
" and weariness ever its attendants, were borne 
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by her with a meek and patient spirit, truly ex- 
emplary. By her resignation she taught others 
how to be resigned, and with sjlent, yet expres- 
sive eloquence, conveyed to the hearts of many, 
lessons of worth long to be remembered. The 
praige of Harriet is in many a home—not the 
praise of beauty that perisheth, but of that gen- 
tleness of nature, purity and goodness of heart, 
which we delight to as8ociate with the names of 
the angels who linger forever around the throne 
CY 

of God. 

It was a melancholy, but yet a good s8ight, to 
behold the train of schoolmates that gathered 
around her grave, and hallowed the spot by the 
overflowings of bereaved hearts, telling by their 
tears, as Christ did by his at the grave of Laza- 
rus, how much they loved and valued the dead ; 
and we could not help dwelling on the thought 
of how much better it were thus to die even in 
youth, than to linger on until the time should 
come when not one real tear would be shed over 
our last resting place. Parents should be care- 
ful to impress on the minds of their children 
good les80ns from 8uch incidents as this, and 
awaken in their hearts a livelier desire for the 
beauty. of good actions by dwelling on the fact, 
that they will endear themselves to others, and 
make their memory 8weet. 


Sabbath Morning. 
Original. 


Txt morning of another Sabbath has arrived. 
The 8un has broken forth in all hig,gglory, and the 
hill tops are bathed in his colder fight. There 
is a 8olemn stillness in the air, for man has laid 
aside his implements of worldly business, and his 
thoughts are raised above the transitory things 
of this liſe. 'The groves. are filled with their 


| melody, and the lambkins frisk about in joyous 


gambols, all heedless of the day and the occa- 
810n ; but man — immortal man — has retired 
from the world to commune with his Maker. The 
smith has forsaken his anvil, the ploughman has 
deserted the field, the merchant has ceased to 
think of his merchandize, and the learned judge 
has closed his volumes to humble himself. before 
the Lord of the whole earth. Who told thee, O 
man, that thou owedst a duty to one whom mor- 
tal eye hath never 8een, and whom the ear of 
mortal man hath neyer heard ? Why do the na- 
tions wait upon God, and why do the-distant isles 
liſt up their voices in. his praise ? Is it for nought 


; that the children of men build temples to Jeho- 
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vah, and is it but the workings of human fancy 
when they call upon his name ? All men are not 
deceived. Although no eye hath seen God,:and 
although he does not dwell, in outward form, 
among the sons of men, yet * There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration .of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding.* 

It is the morning of the Sabbath, and already 
is the sllence broken by the deep toned bell that 
announces the arrival of the. hour of worship. 
Now throng the various congregations through 
our streets, going up to the house of God to 
worship, each one according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, However they may disa- 
gree with each other on certain points of belief, 
and however various may be their temperaments, 
their intelligence, their pursuits, and their cir- 
cumstances in life, they appear to be all agreed 
in one thing—that there 1s a God whom it is 
their lagh privilege to worship. 'Yon blooming 
virgin, on whose brow innocence and beauty 
8eem to be entwined and mingled, like the lily 
arid the rose, goes up to lay her offering upon 
the altar—the incense of a pure: and ingenuous 
heart, warm with every generous and hallowed 
feeling. The young man, in the vigor of life, in 
the morning freshness of his years—before the 
evil days have come upon him—goes up to the 
temple consecrated to the Lord of Sabbaoth to 
pour out his soul before his Maker. He is lay- 
ing a foundation for happiness before the cares 
of the world have come up to choke the good 
Seed that. is vegetating in his breast. He is set- 
ting out on his race early in the morning; while 
he is ſresh and strong, and before the heat of the 
noon day sun has wasted his strength. Behold 
yon aged woman tottering, under the weight of 
many years, toward the house of prayer. Her 
frame is bent, and her step is infirm. She goes 
slow and halting on her toilsome way. Her eld 
age is 80litary, for all those she once knew have 
gone down to the grave, and left her alone upon 
the earth. Thogse - who are springing up around 
her, heed not her words, for there is no beauty 
left in her countenance, and the light of her eyes 
is darkened, *Hetcheek is pale and wrinkled ; 
her hair is thin 1 and & gray ; decay has been busy 
with her wasting form, and as each successive 
year circles. away, she leans harder and harder 
upon her staff. But, although her 8teps are slow 
and uncertain, when she walks upon the earth, 
her heavenward course is fleet and gure. Her 
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Spirit, which the finger of time. cannot sbrivel, 
- and which can know no dissolution, mounts up- 
ward as on the wings of an eagle. She has an 
inward ' 8olace, which the world gave not, and 
which it cannot take away—and she is now has- 
tening to the temple of God to renew her strength 
in waiting upon him. . She lives no longer for 
the world. 'The days of vanity are past, and she 
waits until the hour of her”final release shall ar- 
rive. It is not an unprofitable exercise to reflect 
upon the vast changes which have occurred to 
that aged and infirm fellow mortal. Although 
8he is now decrepid, and without comeliness, yet 
8he can well remember the day when she moved 
in the circles of the young with a blithesome 
heart and elastic step, in the pride of beauty, 
and followed by the eyes of the youthſul gallants 
_ of her day. She has not forgotten him who first 
won her maiden heart and led her, a gaily dres- 
8ed bride, to the altar. She remembers his ten- 
der regard for her welfare, for her comfort, her 
happiness in every respect. But he has been 
long in the cold grave. Years have passed away 
since 8he first tasted the s8orrows of desolate wi- 
dowhood—since she looked upon his marble 
brow, and 8aw him carried to the silent church- 
yard to be laid forever in the narrow house of 
death. And where are the friends of her youth, 
with whom she was once associated in joy ? 
Some of them have gone to distant lands, and 
their graves are now green in realms afar. Oth- 
ers went down to the tomb before the spring- 
time of life was well gone. A change has come 
over her destiny. The face of the world is al- 
tered to her vision. All things have become 
new, and every thing about her appears to be 
renovated, while she has steadily grown old. 
She 18 like an ancient and mouldering castle, in 
the midst of a newly built city. Fashjons have 
been originated, which cut her off from a parti- 
cipation in the ordinary forms and observances of 
life. Some even regard her as an incumbrance, 
and talk unfeelingly of the time when she shall 
be removed to make room for new comers. | She 
is a withered branch in the midst of green vines 
—A decaying stump Surround: dby-y« 

and great is the desolation £ of her'þ« 

as worldly sympathies are *eoneer 

flower leaves of her youths. have fallen, and 
 nought but the ragged thorns remain. Yet she 
is not forsaken. Though man forgets her, God 
has not forgotten her. 


beauty in her person that we should desire her, 


Though there be no| 
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yet God looks. upon the heart ; .and that is un- 
wrinkled and blossoming for eternal life. She 
hath found a friend when all other friends haye 
fled—a spouse when no earthly protector stretch- 
es forth his arm for her s8upport ; and she1is now 
moving forward, with the rest, to offer up_ her 
petitions to the throne of Grace, and listen to the 
words of life, as revealed in God's holy. word. 
But alittle while—thou aged follower of Chrigt— 
and the winter of thy life will merge into a pe- 
rennial spring. But a few more times wilt thou 
brave the heat and the cold to attend the place 
of worship, and thou wilt be gathered home, like 
a ripe sheaf fall of years. For. thy wrinkles, 
thou wilt receive a robe brighter than the gun in 
his glory, and in exchange for the staff. which 
thou hast 80 long carried, as the badge of thy .in- 
firmity, a golden harp will be put into thy hand 
to sound the praises of Him that hath redeemed 
thee, 

Many are passing before me, and they are all 
bending their footsteps to the 8anctuary. It is 
good for. us to think who it is that has brought 
about these things, and who has directed the at- 
tention of mortals to those concerns which belong 
to their peace. When we 8ee the numerous 
churches throughout the land—when the tall 
Sspires greet our vision, in whateyer direction we 
turn our eyes, let us think who has done all this. 
Who has produced these mighty effects, and to 
whom are the eyes of all men directed ? Is it an 
ancient prince, who came in might and magnitfi- 
cence—who overturned nations, and who found- 
ed cities ? Is jt one who stretched a kingly scep- 
tre over half Me world, and whose armies dark- 
ened the plains of many countries? No, for the 
sceptre of kings shall be broken, and their names 
shall pass away from among men. The deeds of 
the warrior shall be forgotten, and there shall be 
no memory of his sayings. But he who has turn- 
ed men from darkness to light—he who has 


brought glad: tidings into the world, and whom 


the sage and the unwise, the great and the low- 
ly, the wealthy man and the beggar alike ac- 
knowledge as their teacher, was neither prince 
nor ruler. He sat not in the high seats of the 
8ynagogues, nor led conquering armies to the 
field, He wore a garment without seam, and 
chose for his companions the lowly and the meek. 
He wandered about the country without home 
or abiding place. He was poor and despised of 
men. He was acquainted with grief, and the 
waves of affliction passed over him. He was 
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not only persecuted and spit upon, while he liv- 
ed, but, as if to obscure every thing in connec- 
tion with his name, which could redound to 
worldly glory and honor, he was publicly exe- 
cuted with two thieves, in the disgraceful and 
ignominious fashion of those times. What was 
there imposing in these circumstances to preju- 
dice mankind in his favor, to blind the reason, 
and take the imagination captive ? Yet how 
mighty is the influence of his name, even at this 
day ! The force of truth has done this. No 
weapons have wrought conviction in the minds 
of men, but those spiritual ones which are mighty 
to the pulling down of strong holds. And the 
progress of his gospel, though hindered and often 
obscured by the selfishness and folly of men, 1s 
steadily onward. Light is breaking forth from 
the East and from the West, and may that day 
be hastened when all nations shall enjoy the 
glorious liberty of the 8ons of God. 

And now the Sabbath is passing away, and the sun 
is8inking torest, Will not the instructions which 
we have this day received be remembered, when 
the light of another morning breaks forth ? Shall 
we go away, and think no more of what we have 
heard and what we have felt during this day ? 
In vain do we strive to obtain possession of the 
pearl of great price, and that peace which pass- 
eth all understanding, if we make our religion a 
Sabbath day religion only. Let the love of God 
| 8hed abroad in the heart be the mover and insti- 
gator of our actions when we again go out into 
the world, and hold intercourse with our fellow 
men, Let us, by our example, and by our con- 
duct, one with another, give & 7 that we 
have © been with Christ.* Let our light shine 
before men, not by making a vain and pompous 
display of 8uperior holiness, but by a well order: 
ed life and conversation—the spirit of meekness, 
condescension, and brotherly love. We shall 
then give evidence that our prayers have been 


In sincerity, and that we do not keep the sabbath 
to no purpose. 


An Evening Walk. 
Original. 


Tye moon was up, and the foliage of the trees 
was 8llvered by her pale beams. On the 8till 
and leafy lake her light fell and polished its sur- 
face like that of a mirror. The dwellings of the 
rustics lay like huge mis-shapen piles, dark and 
8llent, for the laboring husbandman had retired 


| meditations. 
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to rest, in order to commence betimes his task 
on the following day. The birds were mute. * 
They had enlivened the wood all day with their 
gongs, and had retired to rest. The cattle had 
retired from the hills, and the friskings of the 
young lambs was over. 
hushed into repose. Yet not all, for the sound 
of the distant owl might be heard ; and other 
noiges came up from marsh and poo], which gave 
to night those peculiar eharms that render her 
80 attractive to the poetic and contemplative 
mind, 

My Sylvia and I had lately been connected by 
those bands which death only can 8ever. 'The 
pensiye beauty of the scene invited us forth, and 
we took our course, hand in hand, along a path 
that led to the 8ummit of an adjacent hill. 'The 
calm repose of every thing around us was, for 
8ome time, unbroken even by our voices. We 
listened in delighted silence to the noises of the 
night, until a pleasing melancholy stole over our 
Spirits, We knew each others feelings too well 
to need the aid of words to express them. Our 
hearts had long beat in unison, and there was 
scarcely a spot, or a-note in music dear to one, 
that was not equally precious to the other. We 
admired the same authors, and delighted in the 
s8ame 8cenes of nature, from the thundering cat- 
aract to the lily trembling with every zephyr. 
We followed the path we had taken, for some 
time, in silence, when Sylvia gently pressed my 
arm as a hint that she was about to interrupt my 
* How "charming is night !* 8aid 
she, © and yet how few appear to prize this 8ea- 
80n of pure enjoyment. For my part, when the 
world is sunk in repose, when human passions 
and human cares have left for a season the broad 
arena of earthly strife, I think there appears to 
be something holy in nature herself. A change 
comes over the whole face of the creation. A 
purity and innocence breathes around, as if the 
breath of waking man defiled this ſair creation, 
when human selfishness, human ambition, and 
human crime was abroad in the land.? ; 

*You expres my own feelings, dear Sylvia, 
on 8uch an oggagion as the present,” returnedI ; 

« for all wo od 4 8 created is good, and we 

| "uh i880 when all mankind are away, 
and we are left alone with nature and her God. 
He is merciful—he has done all that we could 
desire, to make this earth a paradise ; but man, 
not. content with working mischief to his fellow 
man, would fain persuade us that tn 


All nature seemed tobe . 
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architect of this stupendous and admirable crea- 
tion is like himgself, revengeful and malig- 
nant.” 

I have often thought,” 'said Sylvia, * that if 
we were destitute of God's holy word, the crea- 
tion itself,-in which every thing is 80 admirably 
fitted for- our happiness would proclaim to us 
that God is the best and most benevolent of be- 
ings. Look upon that orchard, and see how the 
branches are weighed down with the choicest 
fruit—look upon yon overhanging branches that 
Shade a recess cool and retired when the noon- 
day sun 1s oppressive. ButT will not go on enu- 
merating these things. I will only say, that on 
whatever side we turn our eyes, we see nothing 
but evidences of the Almighty's goodness and 
mercy. O did we but feel sensible of his boun- 
ty, and instead of reaching after forbidden plea- 
Sures, embrace those within our reach, and en- 
Joy them with a thankful heart, how different 
would be the situation of mankind and the world 
generally.” 

* You are right, my Sylvia,* 8aid I. *We 
overlook the unbounded mercies which are pre- 
sented to us, and seek for satisfaction in things 
beyond our reach, or, if they are even gained, 
which yield us no solid satisfaction. Because 
the mercies of heaven are plentiful, we do not 
appreciate them ; but when, by any accident, 
deprived of the least of his bounties, we feel the 
greatness of the logs. We then learn to value 
it as it deserves. : Behold this brook at our feet. 
Fhe pure liquid 1s plentiſul—it is poured out to 
us without measure. It gushes up from the val- 
leys—it'streams in torrents from the hills. It is 
discovered at every step we take. Yet we quaff 
the delicious and invaluable liquid as thought- 
lessly as if it was of no value ; and too often for- 
get to remember him who has bestowed it upon 
us. O thankless man ! when he 1s deprived of 
1t, he murmurs at the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, as if what was worth murmuring about 
when we have it not, were not worth being 
grateful for when we possess it. Yet 8uch is 
our ingratitude, that this choice -— "gi is used 

without a single thankful aspiration of the heart 
to the Giver ! And why ?. B 6Cause i is plenty 
and common. That very thing de mands greater 
thankfulness on our part, for the | Ge is his 
bounty I deals it out torus. Frith no stiated 
meagure.? hoe. 

©'True,* Said we F we F oy also esti 
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enjoying, We ramble together freely over the 
hills and plain—we look forth, without restraint, 
upon the rock, the forest, and the 8ky. If we 
were immured in a dungeon, how. we should pant 
for this privilege! How should we envy those 
whose limbs were bound by no fetters, and whose 
ſeet were at liberty to roam whereyer they list- 
ed. How s$hould we prize the blessing of liber- 
ty ! But alas ! because we are accustomed to it, 
we remember not the bounteous dispenser of all 
good. We murmur at the lightest afflietions, 
and give no thanks for the greatest blessings. 
How undeserving are we of ſavors which we will 


not estimate, and for which we feel no gratitude. 


Instead of enjoying what has been 80 freely be- 
stowed upon us, we proceed to find fault because 
other favors are not also given us.. We are 
blessed in basket and in store, and have nothing 
else that we can desire, when we fall to invent- 
ing unreal and imaginary sorrows, Woe imagine 
ourselves to be unhappy and great sufferers, 
wan we have all that man can reasonably de- 
8Ire. 

By this time we had reached the s8ummit of 
the hill, and we looked down upon the valley 
and the plain. The scene, as it lay in the sil- 
very light of the moon, was beautiſul beyond de- 
scription., We 8eemed to be the geniuses of the 
night stretching forth © our leaden sceptre o'er a 
slumbering world.' We then elevated our eyes 
to heaven. The - bright stars lay in one wide 
field of blue, and shone with unusual brilliance. 


*Behold the innumerable. worlds that move 
around us !” cried Sylvia—* Look, and wonder 
that the God of infinite power should deem man 
worthy of his notice. Yet in him 1s all power. 
Not a hair falls ſrom our heads unnoted. How 
magnificent is the universe! What a magnih- 
cent being must he' then be, who spoke it into 
existence ! If I did not believe in the infinite 
mercy of the great Controller of events, I should 
shudder at the thought of PR{ng in the hands of 
80 powerſul a being.” 

©It is better to fall into the bovis of God than 
to fall into the hands of man,” returned I. * God 
is good, and therefore powerful—he is truth, and 
therefore everlasting. Vice tends naturally to 
weakness and docny: Virtue is a germ of im- 
mortality We may know that God is good; 
for it is in his noble attributes that his power 
dwells.” | \ 

After a few moments of silence, Sylvia 8aid in 
a pensive tone, © We have now Juat commenced 
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our career. We have pledged ourselves at the, 


altar, and our race 1s yet to run. Alas! who 
knows what vicissitudes may not be ours. Best 
of men, will I be leſt alone to buffet the storms 
of fate, or will you follow me to the grave, be- 
fore it closes over you. We are yet young, and 
may have many years to live—but what destiny 
awaits us we know not. As I stand here gazing 
at- yon bright luminaries, something whispers me 
that you will one day look upon them, not with 
Sylvia'at your 8ide. It may be only an unmean- 
ing fancy, but my thoughts have dwelt pensively 
upon the hour when I shall be taken from your 
side forever.” 

We then descended from the hill, and pursu- 
ed our way to the farmhouse at which we were 
abiding. I made little reply to Sylvia's remark, 
but it remained present with me, and I dwelt on 
it the more, because she was not accustomed to 
yield to presentiments of the kind. It proved, 
however, to be a prophecy, for, before geven 
summers had shined upon the harvest field, she 
passed away from among men. I often dwell 
with complacency upon our evening walk, and 
many a time have I taken my way to the hills in 
the 8jlence of night to contemplate in solitude 


and alone ; and as I have raised my eyes to| 


heaven, the words of my Sylvia have come home, 
with renewed force—* Something whispers me 
that you will one day look upon these glorious 
orbs, not with Sylvia at your side.* But I trust 
that one day-we 8hall again look upon brighter 
objects and enjoy more 8ublime delights than that 
evening witnessed, when He who holds the issues 
of life, shall zee fit to unite us in heaven as we 
were united on earth. 


"yr 


To a young Friend. 
Original. 


OvR youthful days and childhood 8ports, 
How brief, how quickly past away ! 

But faithful mem'ry writes them where 
They till live on and speak for aye. 


On inmost tablets of the heart, 
Dark images or gaily bright, 

With ecstasy or pain are seen, 
When hoary age beQouds the sight. 


Among those scenes 80 truly sketch'd, 
We live and move as life declines, 
And joy or wo their presence yields, 
As evil shades or goodness shines. 
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TheiMother's Grief-=the Mother's Joy. 
KY 34 
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M., AUSTIN. 
Original. 


RELiGwus error, when fully believed, is un- 
doubtedly the 8ource of keqper mental wretch- 
edness, than any other evil to which poor human 
nature is exposed. Its legitimate fruit is to fill 
the mind of the believer with those distressing 
doubts and fears, which, like- the canker worm, 
prey upon the vitals of earthly peace and enjoy- 
ment. And this wretchedness increases in ex- 
act ratio with the nature and magnitude of the 
error adopted. These remarks are illustrated 
by an incident brought to mind in turning over 
the leaves of my journal. [I shall lay before the 
reader a 8imple narration of facts, as perfect as 
my memory will admit. 

In the month of February 1834, I received an 
urgent request from a respectable brother- of 
M d, Vt. to visit that town and deliver a lec- 
ture. In compliance with that request, I arriv- 
ed at his hospitable dwelling late in the after- 
noon of the 13th of that month. I found him re- 
8iding far up in the mountains, in one of the most 
wild and romantic regions of that picturesque 
state. The road wound its serpentine course 
from height to height—now approaching to the 
verge of the dizzy precipice, whose base is wash- 
ed, far beneath, by the rushing rivulet—now 
passing over the white, storm-beaten ledge—and 
anon threading its way amid immense * boulder 
stones,* thickly strewed, as if by a giant hand, 
over the precipitous mountain s1de ; 8ome seem- 
ingly 80 equally poised that an infant could set 
the huge mass in motion, and send it thundering 
into the deep vale beneath. Occasionally in 
passing the brow of some more loſty eminence, . 
the view stretches away to far distant valleys, 
dotted with hamlet and farm house and church 
Spire, or to the opposite mountains, whose sides 
are here and there bared by © the clearings,” 
each with its snug cottage, and well stocked 
barnyard, and ponderous wood-pile, and curling 
smoke, giving note that plenty and comfort reign- 
ed around—and suddenly in turning s8ome sharp 
angle of the road, the eye is startled and the ear 
is stunned, by themountain torrent, as it leaps 
from crag to os Ta ' from precipice to precipice, 
roaring and dashing along in its impetuous ca- 
reer towards its mother ocean. On every hand 
nought could be seen but mountain piled upon 

untain, whose cone-like peaks, stretching up 
towards the heavens, are crowned by the ever- 
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green of their primeval forests. And at the very 
\ door-step of my entertainer, a deep, clear spring 
gushes forth a broad stream, whose pure, bub- 
bling waters would be considered in our cities, 
as above all price bp us 

The inhabitants of this secluded neighborhood 
had never listened to the proclamation of God's 
illimitable and impartial love, and with the ex- 
ception of the brother to whom I have alluded, 
there was probably not one among them who 
were acquainted even with the outlines of the 
doctrine of universal grace and salyation. 'They 
were strangers alike to its truths and its hopes. 
As. the evening arrived, we repaired at the ap- 
pointed hour to the neighboring school house. 
A severe 8now storm had been raging 'some time, 
which had so blocked the road, that I doubted 
whether any would attend. In this, however, I 
was agreeably disappointed. 'The hardy moun- 
taineers considered the snow but little impedi- 
ment ; and probably all in the neighborhood, 
whose circumstances would permit, had assem- 
bled to listen to what the stranger had to offer. 

I 8elected for my text, Acts xxviti. 22. and 
endeayored, as far as my ability and time would 
allow, to lay before them a view of the principles 
and prominent characteristics of that doctrine of 
the ©restitution of all things, which God hath 
spoken. by the mouth of all his holy prophets 
gince the world began.* Neyer before nor since, 
have I addressed a more attentive audience. 
And. the reason. is obvious—it was all new to 
ther. 'The sentiments, the moral precepts, and 
the explanations of scripture, were entirely dif- 
ferent from any thing to which they had ever 
before listened. Every eye was riveted upon 
the speaker—hardly a limb was moved—and the 
only discordant gound was an occasional groan, 
or brief exclamation, from a pale faced young 
man sitting near by me. I afterwards learned 
that he had before occasionally tried to preach 
to the same people the eternal enmity and 
wrath of God; and that his great anxiety on 
the occasion to which I allude, was caused by 
the supposition that a wolf had entered the neigh- 
borhood to lead the people to degtructi 

During the delivery. of ths xc 
tention was particularly attractec 'by a middle 
aged female seated near me. "The absorbing at- 
tention, the intense eagerness with which she 
higped to every word that fell from the speak- 
er's lips, was truly surprizing. The dilated oye, 


the slightly parted lips, the gently inclined head, * 
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indicated that her whole soul was alive-with the 
subject. And the occasional gleam of joy which 
flitted over her countenance, and the tears which 
frequently gushed from her eyes, as '8he obtain- 
ed one new view after another, satisfied me that 
the word was dropping with | cooling freshness 
upon a 8oul long parched and withered under 
the blighting influence of erroneous doctrines. 
Nor was I mistaken in this conjecture, as the 
gequel proved. 

The following morning this lady called at the 
dwelling where I tarried. With tears coursing 
down her' cheeks, she thanked me for the dis- 
course to which she had listened the preceding 
evening. * The sentiments you proclaimed,” she 
remarked, © must be true—l felt them to be true 
—for they removed a mountain weight of gorrow 
—an unknown and inexpressible load of grief— 
under which my, heart has long been pressed 
down. Ifthe gospel is an annunciation of **good 


| tidings of great joy,” then did I hear the gospel 


from your lips. For the lost and famished wan- 
derer in the wilderness, hails .not the sight of a 
human dwelling with greater joy —the ship- 
wrecked, perishing mariner, tossed to and fro by 
the mountain wave, upon his frail plank, catches 
not the first view of distant land, with a more 
thrilling impulse of gladness, than I listened to 
those annunciations of God's eternal, impartial, 
and 1illimitable love and mercy, which cauged 
the 8weet light of hope to shine in upon a 80ul 
long darkened by deep despair. And your own 
countenance, '. she continued, * was lit up by an 
expression, which assured me. that you realized 
the truth and the excellency of the sentiments 
you proclaimed.* | 

She then explained to me the peculiarities of 
her situation, and the reagon why 8he was 80 
sensIbly affected in Hhstening to those views of 
the gospel, to which she had before been an en- 
tire stranger. She informed me that two or 
three years before my visit, a beloved daughter, 
aged about seven years, was taken sick, and 
suddenly and unexpectedly died. The shock to 
the mother's feelings was 8eyere—the logs was 
irreparable. Before the gchild was buried, if 1 
mistake not, or at least very shortly aſterwards, 
the mother was called upon by a neighbor, who | 
was a deacon in a Calvinistic church. Whether 
the mother was a member of the church or not, 
has escaped my remembrance ; she, however, 
fully believed the doctrine of ceageless wo ; for 
she had no distinet knowledge of _— other sen- 
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timent. 
deacon'in visitiag her while 8uffering under this 
calamity, was to take advantage of the 8uscepti- 
ble'state of her mind, and 80 to arouse her fears 
as to bring her into a stricter conformity to the 
disciplins | and ſormularies of his church. His 
motives -in- this, may have been of the most be- 
nevolent character—his only desire may have 
been to benefit her; but he took a most unfor- 
tunate course to accomplish s8uch an object. 

During the conversation, he inquired whether 
the,child had: been © sprinkled * in infancy ? She 
had not. Again he inquired whether she sup- 
posed the child had arrived at a knowledge of 
good and evil? 'The mother, replied, that she 
could not determine a question of that character; 
but should suppose a child of that age had- not. 
* Ah !* 8aid this miserable comforter, * If I 8up- 
posed 'she had not arrived at a sufficient age to 
know good from evil, I should have had some 
hopes of 'her ; but she must -have known good 
from evil ” The mother heard this horrid de- 
claration—she /8aw and believed the awful con- 
clusion at which it pointed—and as a dagger, it 
pierced the very core of her heart ! 

© That declaration,” continued the care worn 
woman, * robbed me' of all hope, and left me a 
heart broken mother. 'The thought that my child 
—my own (child, which 80 often had' twined its 
infant arms about my neck, and lavished its 
8weet caresses upon me—which 80 often had re- 
posed upon my bogom with an assurance of safe- 
ty from all danger, under the panoply of a moth- 
er's love—which had 80 often beguiled a weary 
hour by her artless prattle and childish glee— 
was in hell, in that horrid abode of demons and 
devils, to be torn and racked by incessant, un- 
mitigated,” and unending torments, haunted me 
day and night, as a begrimed fiend from the ne- 
ther world. Teould not banish it a moment from 
my mind—its'gnawing anguish was ceaseless and 
unspeakable. It made my pillow a bed of thorns 
instead of a couch ' of repose—it made my food 
distasteful—it made all social intercourse a fur- 
nace of pain, and life a heavy burthen. | It drove 
me to the verge of degperation ; and often,” she 
exclaimed, 'with' a golemnity of manner that I 
| Shall never forget, © often have/I been. tempted 
in my frenzied moments, to rush'into the jaws of 
death,” and fill the 8uicide's grave. "But" thank 
God, deliverance from my misery 'has arrived. I 
have foundthat there-is” balm 'in Gilead, which 
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It would 'seem that the object of the | there,. who can give relief to the 8oul 8ick with 


agony. Oh! blessed Father ! how long have 1 
been blinded to thy illimitable love'and mercy ? 


how long have I been in ignorance that my own 


affection for my child, which the treasures of 
countless worlds cannot buy, sinks into nothing- 
ness in comparison to thy love for her and all thy 
creatures ! The truth,” she continued, © which 
you proclaimed Jast evening, that God is the 
loving parent of the whole family of man, and 
that he enfolds in the embraces of his goodness 
and compassion, every being he has created, has 
filled an aching void in my heart. During the 
past night refreshing sleep. has been my compa- 
nion—pleasant dreams, 8weet, lovely visions of 
my long lost child, arrayed in beauteous robes, 
and 8miling upon me with a countenance radiant 
with beauty and happiness, and beckoning me 
up to her bright abode, have floated before me, 
and filled my heart with an unspeakable joy !” 

Such, kind reader, was the mother's grief, and 
guch the mother's joy ! As I journeyed to my 
abode, I reflected upon these circumstances, and 
upon the character of that doctrine, which drives 
its believers frequently to-insanity ! I asked my- 
Self if it were possible any could believe the 
compassionate Jesus came into the world to re- 
veal a 8ystem of doctrines which pierce the feel- 
ing heart with anguish unspeakable—a system 
of doctrines which tells the mother, while gaz- 
ing with a parent's: fondness upon the little cir- 
cle in which all her tenderest affections are gar- 
nered up, that the time may come, when, al- 
though 8afe herself, *he may. be compelled to 
behold: each. beloved one, shrieking in agony on 
the tempestuous billows of unending wrath ? 
Good God ! I mentally exclaimed; can a female, 
can a MOTHER belieye this-terrific sentiment, and 
retain her reasgon ! Parent of mankind, save the 
female heart ſrom a task/80 dreadful ! 

If the fair reader, whose eye is scanning these 
lines, has the 'misfortune to be still involved in 
those errors. which /poisgon present peace, and 
Spread the dark. pall of ſear and dread over the 
future, she will allow me to urge: her to free 
herself from this thraldom. \The female heart 
must revolt at gweh doctrines, when realized in 
all their defc "nity... I would invite her to exam- 
ine the principles andthe evidences of the doc- 
trine of the 8alvation of the world through Jesus 
Christ. I, am.confident: it has claims upon her | 
belief, her regpect and Jove—I am confident 8he 


| can heal'the bruised heart, and a -, will perceive in-jts teachings, that which is pe- 
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culiarly in consonance with the tenderest, love- 
liest, holiest  promptings of her own heart! 
Search ! and may God give you success in find- 
ing that truth which will make you free, and fill 
your 80ul with peace and gladness. But -wheth- 


er you can find that truth or not, may the Father 
of 8pirits, in mercy preserve you, from the grief 
of that mother; of whose sufferings and joy, I 
have given you a true and faithful record ! 


To —— 
Origiual. 


Song. 


Ws plight our faith at this moonlit hour, 
With the smiles of God around, 

While a silver light crowns hill and tower, 
And hushed is the faintest sound. 

At this holy hour, and lovely scene, 
Ere from each other we part, 

We vow, no love shall e'er come between 
The heart we now pledge to heart. 


For the days of smiles, the hours of tears, 
And for sunshine, and for shade, 

For the time of hope, and time of fears, 
Love, our holy vow is made. 

Quenchless as the stars, our loves shall burn, 
As the mountains firm, endure ;— 

Devoted, till we to dust return,—- 
'Then in heaven be yet more pure. 

Charlestown, Mass. 


The Martyr. 
BY MISS 8. C. EDGARTON. 


Original. 


THERE is a simple tale related in the annals 
of martyrdom, that most beautifully illustrates 
the power of the christian faith, in strength- 
ening the heart for the most fearful trials— 
temptation, persecution and death. It is the 
tragic 8tory of Joan Lashford, one of the long 
list of martyrs who suffered in Mary's reign. 
Her unassuming name has found but 'a shaded 
recess in history, for the brilliancy of greater 
names has cast a veil over the 8tarlike beauty of 
her character—its tenderness and meekness, its 
truth and constancy, its fortitude and faith. 

Her way was in the humble walks of life ; but 
manifestations of moral beauty are not depend- 
ant upon outward lights—rank, ONEneN and 
briltant genius ; they are re l >lati 
the epiritual light of innocenc@&m 


ind piety, and 


aro. as often vyisible in the deeds of the lowly- 


hearted peasant, as in the proud performances of 
lords and kings. 


| "9 
|| the name we would. commemorate. 


"The rank and genius that have | 
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Joan was 
not noble in birth and station, but in mind and 
deed; 8he was not gifted with wisdom and \elo- 
quence, but with a: pure spirit and a faithful 
heart, —and are not these. the only true - distinc- 
tions of greatness ? It mattered little to her that 
the volumes of mystic lore were sealed—that'the 
oracles of classic wisdom were hidden mysteries; 

the only volume that she cared to unclasp, yield- 


||ed its truths to her simplest intelligence; -and 


the oracle of infinite wisdom, the only one that 
she consulted, needed no interpretation but such 
as was afforded by the natural perceptions of her 
clear and vigorous mind. 

Joan's early years were passed in the service 
of Dr. Story, her kinsman—an intolerant Cath- 
olic and violent persecutor of dissenters. His 
faithlessness and duplicity, his taunting insolence 
and tyrannical oppression, are almost without 
parallel, It was a proud boast of his, that there 
had never been one burnt in Queen Mary's reign, 
of whose death he had not been the chief cause. 
What a misfortune to a helpless maiden, tobe 
held in; the power of 8uch a man ! Before Joan 
had completed her twentieth year, her | parents, 
being 8uspected of cherishing heretical genti- 
ments, were arrested and cast into prison, Here 
their affectionate daughter -ministered to them in 
their 8orrow. But the jealous eye of bigotry was 
a witness of her holy missions ; she too, was ar- 
rested, and after a short examination before the 
bishop, was conveyed to: Newgate. 'That loath- 
gome habitation of vicegwas for many months 
the home of a tender female, whose only crime 
was fidelity to her Savior. 

At this time, Dr. Story, probably influenced 
by a gelfigh desire of preserving the life of a 
faithful servant, made intercession- to Dr. Mar- 
tin, who then held the office of commissioner, 
both for Joan and her parents ; and being a man 
of considerable influence, his efforts spared their 
lives. But it was only for -a short time. He 
was himself goon after appointed commigsioner, 
and desirous of displaying his zeal in the  cause 
of the queen, * 80 far forgot himself and his old 
servant,* says the historiag, © that he became no 
8mall procurer of their deaths ;* thus furnishing 
another instance of the evil effects of _ upon 
the human beart. 

After the martyrdom of her parents, Joon was 
again brought before the bishop. -But her faith 


made, Cranmer and Latimer 80 ominent in Lang þ | was nquuenritg:; ; she was rackden ——_ his 
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| lightly over her death. We could wish that he 


| ford, or one holy epistle of Nicholas Shetterden, 


| meek flower, whose youth and s8weetness were 
8acrificed without the incense of one tear per- 
| haps, for she was a lonely orphan, a desolate 


 8weet inspirations of faith and hope, which. her | 


questioned her editerning her faith ; to which 
she replied, © For more. than twelve months I 
have. come unto no popish mass, nor service. of 
the church ; neither will I, either to receive the 
sacrament. of the altar or to be confessed, be- 
Cause my conscience Will not permit me 80 to do. 
And I do confess and protest that in the sacra- 
ment. of the altar, there is not the real presence 
of Christ's body and blood, neither is the auric- 
ular confession or absolution after the popish 
gort necessary, nor is the mass good, or accord- 
ing unto the scripture ; but all the superfluous 
sacraments, ceremonies, and divine service, as 
now used in the realm of England, are most vile 
and contrary to Christ's words and institution, 
for. they neither were at the beginning, neither 
Shall they be at the end.” 

What a dauntless confession for a delicate 
girl to make to a powerful-and cruel bishop, with 
the view of a fearful martyrdom. before her— 
within very sight, as it were, of the crackling 
faggot, and the scorching flame! The bishop 
then exhorted her to return to the church. 

* If you will leave off your abominations,” she 
ſearlessly replied, © I will return ; otherwise, I 
will not.? | 

Boriner till persisted, promising her pardon of 
all her errors, if she would be (conformed, to 
which she answered, © Do as it pleaseth you, 
and I pray God that you may do that which may 
please God.? | 

She was condemned, and with five others 
brought to. the 8take ;4and in the language of 
the historian, © there washed her garments in the 
blood of the Lamb, dying most constantly for his 
word and truth, to whom mogt lovingly she es- 
poused hergelf.” 


We regret that the historian has passed 80 


had omitted one * ghostly letter? of John Brad- 


and devoted the page to the perishing of that 


blossom, crushed-in her 80litary loveliness, by 
the reckless tread of bigotry and persecution. 
We cannot but regret that the last revelations of 
that Godlike 8pirit, were suffered to pass away, 
unnoted in their wondrous beauty ; and that the 


gentle voice may haye uttered through the dra- 
pery of flames that consumed her, should have 


Y 
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| died away unheard, like the melody of a lone 


harp. | 

We have drawn no colors ſrom fiction to aid 
in the embellishment of our picture ; there is a 
mazesty-' in its plain truth, that would be only 
weakened by the glare of a false light. A fair 
creature, in the freshness of her young life, for- 
8aking its hopes and its joys, and in the pious 
adoration of an humble heart, yielding herself 
to the cruelties of a dreadful martyrdom, rather 
than prove false to the doctrines of a loved Re- 
deemer, is a picture that needs but the simple 
light of its own reality, to startle us with its 8ur- 
prising beauty. 

There is a dark catalogue of scenes like this 
portrayed upon the historic page; and many of 
them, we grieve to 8ay it, have been witnessed 
in the gardens of our own fair land. , And even 
yet, that spirit of intolerance, that © holy auda- 
ciousness,* (as the Dominican ſriar defined it,) 
which doomed the Protestant maiden to the stake, 
is lingering among the beautiful vineyards of 
Zion, and breathing its ſeverish malignance up- 
on the rich fruitage that it cannot blight. 'The 
Same gpirit is yet alive, not walking abroad in 
noonday light, and covering the earth with gloom 
and desolation, as in the days of its 8zupremacy— 
but brooding in darkness, and cowering in 8e- 
cret places, keeping a vigilant and envious eye 
upon the glorious up-building of the kingdom . 
which it would vainly geek to destroy. 

Shirley Village, Mass. 


Power of Truth en Savages. 
Original. 


Tux puritan fathers, in consonance with their 
stern and terrible doctrines, were inclined to use 
the 8word upon the aborigines of this country 
whenever they could have any excuse for 80 do- 
ing. They, no doubt, supposed- that this was 
the only way to insure their own safety ; and 
regarding the poor Indians as heathens whose 
eternal ruin was certain, they appeared to regard 
it as their duty to hasten their departure to the 
bottomless pit with all possible expedition. 
But William" Penn, when he first visited the 
wilderness that grew where Philadelphia now 
stands, ' went to them in the simplicity of truth, 
without sword or gun, and entrusted himself un- 
armed 'in their midst. He embraced "them as 
brothers of the same common Father. He 
treated them as his fellow immortals, bound like 
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himself, to a region of blessedness, where no 
distinction is made between the courtier of Eu- 
rope or the Indian of the wilds. He found no 
necessity for gunpowder. He proved by the 
most incontestible evidence that humanity and 
kindness were congenial to the barbarian as well 
as the christian. He discovered that love to 
man was the surest defence against hostility— 
that the doctrine of forgiveness and non-resist- 
ance carried its own weight with the savage 
tribes, and found a shelter in their stern and 
warlike hearts. Did this not prove that all the 
blood which had been shed by the pilgrims was 
wasted—that they had poured out the life blood 
of their fellow men as a sacrifice on the altar of 
a gloomy and blasphemous faith ? 

Now if William Penn by mildness, kindness, 
and love, commanded the respect, the good will, 
and the obedience of the painted warriors of the 
West, how much 'more shall our God command 
the obedience and admiration of men, when they 
regard him as their friend, their indulgent Fa- 
ther, their merciful judge. Did all the battles 
which the puritans waged with the tribes of New 
England, ever procure the respect and obedience 
of the Indians? Never. Revenge prompts to 
new revenge, and injury 1s the father of injuries 


without end, while forgiveness checks the tide of; 


evil at once, and applies a balsam to the irrita- 
tion of the offended party. As we expect to be 
forgiven much of God, we should' forgive one 
another much. Let men once become thorough- 
| Iy convinced of the amiable character of God, 
and there will be less strife among them. They 
will naturally imitate Him as being the highest 
pattern set for their imitation. 

On. one occasion, a Quaker - belonging to 
Penn's colony, took a gun into the woods with 
him, -in order to s8ecure his 8afety against the 
wild beasts, The consequence was, that a par- 
ty of Indians whom he met, assaulted him, and 
put him to.death. Being provided with 'a wea- 
pon, they supposed him hostile. to the Indians. 
Thus we see that the very appearance of ani- 
mosity was the occasion of this man's death— 
while those who went unarmed, who put no trust 
in: the arm of flesh, enjoyed the; protection of 
Him who never fails his servants in the hour of 
need, and who can touch the heart of the savage 
that it shall melt beſore the power of his truth. 
The. power. which conquers alike the. heart of the 
8avage, and the heart of the civilized man, is the 
pure and disinterested love of the gospel.” 


| 


_ Fragment. 
Original. 

Taz halo of glory that surrounds christianity, 
flows from the truth that it * brought life and im- 
mortality to light,” scattering all the dark doubts 
that creeped into the heart of man, and permit- 
ted, and till permits him to rejoice in the full 
assurance of faith, When her teachings are re- 
ceived in their native simplicity, untainted by 
the corruptions of men, they will ever be found 
to accord with the deep and fervent aspirations 
of the heart. 

But how is it with the doctrines of men? Do 
we find in the heart a desire that they may be 
true ? Do we feel a restless hope that but a part 
of our race may be saved from 8m, death, and 
pain ? Did the benevolent heart ever cherish a 
longing expectation to find such to be the truth, 
when time's veil shall be rent? No! far from 
this ; we often find believers in endless torment 
praying for the dove-like wings of the ſaith of 
Umiversalism, that they might be at rest. Says 
the apostle : * We which have believed do enter 
into rest ;* can they then have received the true 
belief that gave rest to the primitive disciples 
who know no rest—who are ever from the ark of 
peace—like the restless dove. * o'er shoreless 
ocean driven.* If they would turn from man to 
God—from traditions' and imaginations, to the 
teachings of revealed truth, they might experi- 
ence the 8weets of an acceptance of the Beloy- 
ed's invitation—* Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find 
rest to your 8ouls,” For my yoke 'is easy, and 
my burden 1s light.” 


SoMR-persons of acute sensibility—keen ſeelings, 
and nice gense of honor, repine at the tempera- 
ment given them ; and while writhing under 


1] 80me infliction of the careless tongue, deceptive 


heart, or 8ight of misery, pray for the apathy 
that is never moved to tears, and that knows not 
of keenness of 'sensitive feeling. But every hour 
of meditation teaches us the more, that such 
persons would not gain rest by. the -desired ex- 
change—they would be as much as ever on, the 
wing, roaming for an unknown land. God has 
established the best 8ystem of checks and balan- 
ces ; and those who are never afflicted Þy an 
excess''of feeling, 'never take 'a draught” from 
many 'founts of 'pleasure which are open t6 the 
enjoyment of 8ensibility, 4 
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Notices. 


Univ zR8ALIST SABBATH SCHOOL A880CIATION. A 
good work has been, commenced ; one rich in promise of 


usefulness in advancing the cause of truth and the religious | 


and moral culture of the young. We contemplate with joy 
the prospect that is spread out before us. 'The awakened 
interest in reference to Sabbath Schools, has not been per- 
mitted to fall back into idle slumber, but it has increased ; 
it has aroused many to the calls of duty, and made them 
active in behalf of the youth. It is well. If we have found 
a religion that is valuable to ns, it should be imparted with 
due care to children. _ 'There are strong, there are powerful 
reasons for this ; and they are found in every argument that 
is set forth in defence of the worth, the unportance, and the 
consolations of religion. There is danger too, that they may 
learn gerious and hurtful errors of doctrine ; for if the mind 
is not made acquainted with truth, it will-become intimate 
with error, and infidelity or partializm may pour jts bitter- 
ness into the 8oul, poisoning the sweets of life. "They are 
also in danger of falling into the snares of vice, and they 
need the defence, the balancing power of religious principle. 
There is no 8teadiness of ming-without stern principles, and 
if we would have the child grow up in moral beauty, and 
mental strength, we must mstruct it to act from fixed up- 
right principles, that will arm the soul with a mighty force 
to resist outward foes, and keep under all inward enemies. 

The good work which we have s8aid is commenced, 1s 
that of the formation of a © Universalist Sabbath School 
As80ciation,” having for its objects the encouragement and 
improvement of Sabbath Schools ; uniting them together by 
a common interest, and combining the wisdom of the con- 
ductors of the schools in our order to devise the best means 
for promoting the great work of the religious education of 
the young. 'The objects are truly praigeworthy ; and com- 
mend therselves to the understanding of all. 

The "As80ciation was formed at a meeting of delegates 
from Universalist 8ocieties for the purpose. 'The meeting 
was held in Boston, July 26, and twenty-four societies 
were represented, numbering about. 40 delegates. We 
doubt not but that a much larger number would have been 
present had there been more effort made to acquaint the 
brethren with the precise objects proposed to be attained by 
the contemplated association. The commencement, how- 
ever, was highly flattering, and the various statements 'in 
. reference to the prosperity and conducting of different Sab- 
bath Schools, were highly interesting to the friends of those 
institutions. *'The work goes bravely on!” and by the 
blessing of a beneficent God, mighty wonders will yet be 
wrought. * All thy children shall be taught of the Lord, 
and great 8hall be the peace of thy children.” 

We hope in our next number to be able to give the Cons 
stitution of the new Society, and other particulars ; we now 
have room only for the list of officers for the ensuing year. 


Rev. HOSEA BALLOU 24, Roxbury, President. 


Rev. OT1s A. Sx1nNnER, Boston, Þ 
GILMAN NoYEs, Spencer, 
ZENAs TroMPs0N, Lowell, 
Joun M. SyxzAaR, New Bedford, 
Joun M. AvsTin, Danvers, 
MassznAB.BALLov, Stoughton, | 


Rev. TromAs F., Kinc, Charlestown, Rec. Sec*y. 
Rev. Lucivs R. ParGr, Cambridgeport, Cor. Sec'y. 
Rev. Bzxs, WHrTTEMORE, South Boston, Treas'r. 


| Mr. BrREwsTER ReyNnoLDs, South Boston, 
Mr. ABgL, Tomyxins, Boston, 


{ Mr. Rrcuany FRoTrHINGRAM, Jr. Charlestown, 
Rev. SYLvanus Cons, Malden, 


Rev. Henry Bacon, Eagst Cambridge, 


Vice 
q Presidents. 


Direc- 
tors. . 


EvAnGELICAL PREACHER. Jast as our last page was 


ready for the press, we received the first No. of this work. 
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We have 8pace but for a few words, and those are of un- 
reserved commendation of the objects and execution of the 
work. It is a neat covered,pamphlet of 24 pages, and *got | 
up* in good style ; containing two original sermons from the 
pens of Br. 1. D. Williamson, and Br. C., Hammond. We 
have not had time to peruse them, but doubt not from the 
talents of the writers, but that they are commendable per- 
formances. 

The work is a monthly, and- afforded at 50 cts. a year, 
payable in advance. Cheap enough—s0 cheap that we 
marvel how Br. Sanderson hopes to 8ustain it. 

'The *Preacher” is published at the * Herald of Truth * of- 
fice, Rochester, N. Y. Subscriptions received at this office. 


To CorREsPONDENTs. We have a number of articles 
on hand for our next, among which are, *Early Death,” 
© Victim of Avarice,* * A Scene at Sea.* Various short 
communications are under consideration. 


J.M. A., 8. C. E., and D. J. M., will accept our un- 
feigned grateful acknowledgments for their very acceptable 
contributions this month. Shall we hear from them for our 
next? We hope 80. 

We had a space provided this month for M, A. D. - But 
visitors came and came till all our room was filled up, and 
our levee passed without the expected company of the fav- 


orite of the Muses. Will she honor our card for next 
month ? | 


EP Writ Dons. The exertions of Br. 'T. C. Eaton 


| are gratefully esteemed, He has sent to us 'Twenty new 


8ubscribers;, and that is a number that tells well in favor of 


| his friendship for us, and lively interest in the s8nccess of our 


work. We accept his proposition, and s0licit his future ef- 


forts. 


'T. P. A., Perry, N. Y. will accept our thanks for his 
© labors of love,” and rest assured that we esteem him very 
highly for his work's 8sake. 'The volume he requested, has 
been sent to him. 


BLACK LIST. The postmaster of West 
Wareham has written us that 31k ARTEMAS COBB At 
of that place will not pay. He owes us $8 ; and here we 
place his name as a specimen of many who year aſter year, 
defraud periodical publishers. Of him let publishers be- 
ware. 

+—>A. COLLINS, Hartford, Conn. is another of these 
unprineipled men. He was called on by our publisher, and 
refused to pay. He owes us $4. Let publishers beware 
of him also. | | 

We have many candidates for this list, who will be intro- 
duced in an unenviable manner to the notice of the public, 
unless we hear from them, by either paying their dues, or 
giving a good excuse ſor delaying payment. 


> This is the Third No. 'The advance pay is now 
due, and all who defer payment subject themselves to the 
additional 25 cts. We must adhere to our conditions. 
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Letters containing Remittances recewed 8ince our 
last, ending July 28. 


M. H. B., Malden, $6; H. S., Weaterly, $10; J.G., 
Gordansville, Ten. $10; A. E., Warwick, $2; M. K., 
Bridgewater, $2; J. V. W., Jaffrey, $6 ; T. P. A., Perry, 
$10 ; A. H. H., Westmoreland, $6; I. B., Madison, $5 ; 
A. G., Callinsville, $2 ; E.B. A., Eddi , $10; 8.G., 
Denmark, $2; E. B., Hartford, $7; . A. S., Upper 
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The Pilot on the Deep. 
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fearful night, There's danger on the deep, I'll come and pace the 
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deck with thee, do not dare to sleep. 
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is no place for thee, Fear not, but trust * n Prov - - idence, Wher- ev - er thou may'st 
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Prov - idence, Wherev - er thon may'st be. 
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but trust mn "Prov - Fane Wherey - er thou may 'st | 
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2 Ah, Pilot, dangers often met 3 On such a night the ea engulph'd 
We all are apt to slight, .- father's lifeless form, - 
And thou hast known these raging waves bs > only brother's boat went down 


But to subdue their might. ; n just 80 wild a storm; 

It 1s not apathy, he cried, And such perhaps may be my fate, 
" That gives this strength to me ; But till I 8ay to thee, 

Fear not, but trust in Providence, Fear not, but trust in Providence, 
Wherever thou may'st be. Wherever thou may'st be. - 


